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a contemporary execution 
of the 5,000-year-old game, 
hand fashioned in needlepoint. 
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Kings: 16 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine; 100's: 18 mg. “tar,” 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Repor. Mar. 74. 


Colonel Taylor was hard 
to get along with. 


But nobody's ever had a better 
holiday Spirit. 


gather his loyal employees 
around him, and as the 
bottle of Old Taylor 
passed among them, hed 
tell them, one by one, 
how much he appreciated 
all they had done. And 
he’d allow himself a small 
smile of satisfaction. For 
a year well spent, and a 
Bourbon well barrelled. 
We still make Old 
Taylor with the finicky care 
mellowed. Come the Ba 4 the Colonel drilled into 
holidays, the evergreen and the Punting us. So it’s still the proper Bourbon to 
went up at the castle distillery, and the gifts mark the holidays with friends. 
<q, Went Out. Then the Colonel would Old Taylor. His Bourbon. Try it. 


Old Tey lor and its 2 Z 
holiday gab: The Colenel Xf A 
c 


would have been proud 


of both of them. Som Toy 
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For most of the year, 
Colonel Edmund H. 
Taylor Jr. could be a 
downright cantankerous 
and hard-nosed 
gentleman. Day in, day 
out, he spared no effort — 
and no man —to make his 
Old Taylor the best 
Bourbon ever to come 
out of Kentucky. 

Once a year, though, 

the rough old gentleman 


D ts y 
tay ina} a Or 7 
et “Happy ee s to all.” 7) V// 
7 Once a year, Colonel Taylor would 
See relax and share his satisfaction en 2 ia 
with his loyal employees. eee —~, 


> SS 
Old Taylor.It’s 5 easy to get along with. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof, The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Kentucky 
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Every man needs 


a little wilderness 
in his life. 


Fey 


by Enolish Leathe 


Refreshing 
as the great outdoors. 


Timberline toiletries for men. 
After Shave, Cologne and gift sets. 
Also available in Canada. 


TRUELY ‘OURS 


THEY LIKE “IKE”’ 
Captain “Ike’’ Eisenhauer’s own story “I 
Liberated Vesco’s $3-Million Airplane” 
[October 1974], read almost like fiction. 
The big kick came in knowing that the 
caper was for real. I remember reading 
the reports that appeared in the papers 
and newsmagazines, and they didn’t be- 
gin to suggest the drama of the actual 
“liberation.” 
D, Kammer 
Providence, R.1, 


Just noticed that the lettering on the tail 
of Vesco’s Boeing 707 in the photo that 
accompanied Captain “Ike” Eisenhauer’s 
story reads “NIIRY.” Bad spelling, may- 
be, but it sure suggests what the captain 
needed a cool and steady lot of. 

Robert M. Ariza 

Wichita, Kan. 


Enjoyed your story on how Robert L. 
Vesco's jet was “liberated.” 

Captain Eisenhauer is a real stand-up 
guy, and I admire his courage—espe- 
cially since you say he’s writing a book 
after Vesco told him he’d “never live to 
spend the profits’ from it. Of course, 
Vesco might have meant that the book 
would make more money than Eisen- 
hauer could spend in an ordinary life- 


time—but I somehow suspect that wasn't 
the case. 
T. Milton 
Dixon, IIl. 


POST-COMBUSTION FUME 

lam one of your subscribers and am very 
concerned about the test you made and 
reported great success with on the so- 
called “pre-combustion catalyst” system 
in March. 

I bought one. It is here. I have not in- 
stalled it yet because the Popular Science 
magazine for August 1974 says it is all a 
hoax. 


Please, for the sake of your readers, 
look into this matter. Somebody is 
wrong, and I hope it is not you. 

Arleigh Anderson 
Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 


Editors’ note: TRUE still stands by the 
findings published in our March 1974 
issue. On August 22, 1974, the Hydro- 
Catalyst Corporation announced that it 
had “filed suit against Times-Mirror 
Magazines, Inc., accusing the publishing 
firm and three co-defendants of libel and 
defamation.” The suit against Times- 
Mirror Magazines, publishers of Popular 
Science, is for $8-million. 


SEXIEST BLOCK 
Thanks so much for your story on “Ex- 
posing the Sexiest Block in America,” 
[October 1974]. I was intrigued by the 
names they used, private rooms, nude 
girls and general sexual satisfaction trip. 
I consider myself quite hip and aware 
and sexually liberated, but this was a 
whole new world as far as I’m concerned. 
Let’s have more articles like this one. 
E. J. Ferguson 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Read your “sexiest block” article and 
was amazed that you could print such 
crap. The same thing goes on in every 
major city in the country; everyone is 
aware of it—so why do you have to do a 
big story on it? It is certainly not some- 
thing to be proud of. I don’t know about 
other parents in this country, but I for 
one sure don’t want my kids reading this 
stuff, 

T. J. Harris 

Detroit, Mich. 


CURLY ON TOP 

TRUE’s article “This Mean Old Outlaw 
Sets Cons Straight” [October 1974], 
made it clear for me to see and feel Curly 


Smith’s views on life and his problems. 
Super story! 

The prison situations in this country 
are bad enough, and this article should 
obviously help gain support for the 
prison reform movement. Curly Smith 
can help so many people because he’s 
lived the life of a criminal and knows the 
score. 

If this is a sample of Curly’s life story, 
I hope he decides to write a book—and 
soon. 

Sherry Kolbe 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


TOAST TO TALENT 

Our organization (Highland Writers’ 
Group) has just completed a discussion 
of “Here's To My Father” [September 
1974], by John Filiatreau. 

This was probably the most peculiar 
article to ever come our way. We are un- 
able to give it a proper label as of this 
date, since the piece reads like a confes- 
sion, lament, insult, indictment, toast 
and apology. Its content scampers the 
range of human emotion from revulsion 
to admiration. 

Your selection was a bit odd but the 
author exhibited traces of a virgin talent. 

We commend you. 

Sam L. Draper 
Highland Writers’ Group 
Louisville, Ky. 


CAM SCAM 
“We Are Now at War in Cambodia” 
[October 1974], is a strange story at 
best. I’m not sure whether I can believe 
Mr. Boyle's account of what is going on. 
There has been so much written about 
the war that is still raging in Vietnam, 
Thailand and now Cambodia, I feel that 
stories of this kind only perpetuate war- 
mongers and “hawks,” and this country 
has enough problems right now. 

R. Condor 

Bowling Green, Ky. 
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You could buy this 
Panasonic radio on looks alone 


PRUNE Doma? 
 ACYEATTERY 


Panasonic 


PSB+FM-AM 


y 


but we won't let you. 


Separate bass and AFC on FM. “Ss. Loudness control boosts the 
treble controls. - bass and treble at 
Tech Series circuitry gives you 7 ~ low volume. 
sensitivity and selectivity to pin- z ee \ 
point and hold weak and distant ; 
stations. 


VU/battery/tuning meter. 
Panasonic Hi-Top 
batteries. Also works 
on AC. 


Belt lock for shoulder strap. 


Squelch control. 


Mike mixing volume 
control for a powerful, 
portable PA system. 


FM. AM. And High VHF Public Service 
Band*. For police, fire, taxi calls, in- 
stant weather and other “as they hap- 
pen” broadcasts. 


120-minute automatic 


The Tech 800 on/off timer. 


(Model RF-888) 
Dual-cone speaker system. A 
642" double-layer outer cone 


for bass and midrange. With an 
inner mylar cone for treble. 
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SUIRVANIGE 
[BUT 
TRUE 


BY JOHN DU BARRY 


LOCO MOTIVES 
The steam locomotive was undoubtedly the 
most masculine machine ever invented— 
a snorting, mighty-muscled symbol of virile 
power. The male spirit of the thing supplied 
a subconscious motive for two odd fertility 
rites. When railways were first laid through 
country districts in India, trainmen were 
treated to a spectacle that left them goggle- 
eyed. At the sound of a train whistle, 
women came running to the side of the 
tracks. As the iron monster rushed past, they 
hoisted their skirts up high, inviting 
impregnation. In upper Egypt, as late as 
the 1920s, barren Moslem peasant wives 
who sought to have children took a more 
drastic step when all else failed. Escorted 
to arail line by friends, they lay down 
between the rails and allowed a train to pass 
over them. Pregnancy would follow, they 
believed, if they lay face upward. Women 
burdened with too many children, on the 
other hand, lay face down. This was instant 
contraception that stopped pregnancy. 
Curiously, males have also reacted to 
locomotive power, but with a defiant show 
of machismo that flourished only a few 
years ago in a quiet English county. School- 
boys in Essex made it a “dare” to lie 
between tracks and let a train roll over to 
prove they weren't chicken, The craze 
spread and so riled engineers that a special 
squad of railway policemen was organized 
to ride in engine cabs and jump off a slowing 
train to catch schoolboy culprits. They 
managed to do it effectively enough to end 
the daredevil fad without fatalities. 


SPLASHY FOOTWORK 


Walking on water is seemingly a miracle 
that will forever lie beyond ordinary human 
capability. Inventors have dabbled with 
buoyant footwear in the shape of a pair of 
miniature pontoons or kayaks, but they 
proved skittish and unstable. Water skiers 
have learned that it’s possible to ski on 
nothing more than the soles of their bare 
feet—if pulled fast enough by a boat. 
The only self-sustained human attempt to 
walk on water was made by a Hindu 
yogi named Rao in 1966 in Bombay. A 
select audience of 600 paid sums of $20 to 
$100 for tickets to witness the miracle. 
Standing in white-bearded and white-robed 
dignity on the rim of a five-foot-deep pool, 
the yogi stepped off—and sank to the 
bottom. 

The nonhumans that water-walk succeed 
by various means. Most familiar is that 
fragile long-legged insect the water strider, 
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seen on placid ponds. Weighing hardly 
more than a breath, it rests so lightly on the 
water that the surface film bends in dimples 
but doesn’t break beneath its six waxy- 
haired feet. 

The real miracle-workers among water 
walkers are heayy-bodied lizards—newts, 
salamanders, iguanas—that avoid sinking 
by sheer speed of footwork. They can scurry 
over the surface on all fours, their feet 
hitting the water and lifting away so quickly 
that they bounce off the elastic liquid. The 
prize performer is a Cuban land lizard, 
Deiroptyx, which grows a yard long and 
weighs several pounds. When alarmed 
near a pond or stream, this agile creature 
stands erect on its two hind legs, folds its 
forelegs against its sides, like a runner with 
clenched fists, lifts its tail, and sprints out 
upon the water to a safe distance. There it 
stops running and sinks from sight, to rest 
on the bottom until danger has passed. 


SPICY STORY 

Sex-confession stories, which are popular 
literature on newsstands today, aren't new 
in America. They haye a distinguished 
precedent: the published report by one 


famed founder of this nation on his extra- 
marital sex life. Naturally, it has never 
been mentioned in schoolbook accounts of 
Alexander Hamilton and his career, and 

it has remained unknown to practically all 
Americans ever since. As a statesman, 
Hamilton was brilliant; he helped frame the 
Constitution and in 1789, at age 32, became 
the country’s first Secretary of the Treasury. 
But like any other man, he had a weakness 
—he could appreciate a pretty woman, and 
it got him in trouble. 

In 1791, Mrs. Maria Reynolds came to 
him as a deserted and destitute wife 
imploring charitable aid. He called on her 
at home with money and found her 
passionately grateful and ardently desirous 
of continued consolation. Hamilton, though 
married and father of five, responded 
manfully. Then the “missing” Mr. Reynolds 
appeared to confront Hamilton with 
having alienated his wife’s affections—a loss 
bearable, he warned, only if solaced by 
“loans.” The Secretary had been expertly 
baited and trapped. But he enjoyed the 
bait and went on paying for almost a year 
until Reynolds—a crooked contractor— 
was jailed for a government swindle, and 
Hamilton ended the affair. It came to 
light sensationally five years later as part of 
a political enemy’s false accusation that 
Hamilton had conspired with Reynolds to 
loot the treasury. To save his reputation 
for integrity, Hamilton did a courageous 
act. He wrote a pamphlet telling regretfully 
of his amour with Maria and refuting 
scornfully any corrupt dealings. The 
pamphlet sold widely and made spicy 
reading for its day. His wife forgave him, 
though his opponents tried to brand him 
a lecherous ogre. Bul by publishing the first 
“true-confession” story in the U.S., 
Hamilton drew a distinction between private 
morals and public trust that preserved 
his honorable place in American history. 


“T think I’ve got aphids.” 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


Opawt co Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg, “tar, 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar,'74 
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BY RICHARD WOODLEY \W/ W/ 


MORE STYLISH THAN 
A PREGNANT GORILLA 


Tom Halpin is a haberdasher, but not 
your run-of-the-rack kind. No wide ties, 
flare trousers or platform shoes. In fact, 
his motto is: “Clothes You Won't Be 
Caught Dead In.” 

Halpin means that literally, for his 
specialty is bulletproof garments. I 
walked into his Long Beach, Calif., shop. 
Phap! Phap! He knuckled me twice in 
the chest. “Trauma and weight,” he said, 
“that’s the name of the ballistic clothing 
game. I strive for a double effect: no 
bulk and no jolt. What good is a slug- 
proof vest if it makes you look like a 
pregnant gorilla? Or if it stops the bullet 
and the impact kills you?” 

His product is a far cry from the metal 
corsets of the Dillinger era. Basically it 
is a paneled three-piece affair, fitting dis- 
creetly under the clothing. It is designed 
to protect the chest, back and midriff, 
and retails for $150. 

Right in his office is a target dummy, 
whose torso is outfitted with a panel of 
white fabric. Halpin whips out a .38 
caliber police special and pumps three 
rounds—Whap! Whap! Whap!—right 
into the dummy’s chest. Although he 
fired from just nine feet away, the slugs 
dented the cloth just a fraction of an 
inch, The material into which he shot is 
woven polymeric fiber and nylon, 27 lay- 
ers thick and weighing less than a pound. 
His slugs have penetrated just four 
layers. 

“Some vests stop the bullet, but it 
pushes through,” he said, “Those three 
shots would have bruised a man about 
like being hit in the ribs with a major- 
league fastball.” 

Halpin is not satisfied with that. He 
has come up with a British fabric which 
he claims is even lighter and tougher 
than Kevlar, the synthetic first used by 
DuPont to replace steel in radial tires and 
now being tested as body armor under a 
federal grant. He will divulge only that 
the new fabric is of the plastics family, 
containing carbon granules, but devoid 
of nylon, which is the standard fiber in 
most body armor. 

Halpin, a 50-year-old native Briton, is 
serious about his work. The inspiration 
for his business came when he examined 
the bulletproof vest his son Gary wore 
as a member of the Los Angeles Police 
Department, 

“Not only did he have to pay for the 
thing himself,” Halpin said, “but it stuck 
out in front like a pillow. I decided to 
make a better one. 
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“We're aiming to protect the vital 
organs,” Halpin said. “A thug leaps up 
and pow, he aims for your chest. The 
point is to save lives, not have you walk 
around in a space suit. So you catch one 
in the thigh or leg. You're still alive, still 
repairable.” 

Tf you insist, Halpin can even whip 
up a complete suit of ballistic mate- 
rial, complete with bell-bottoms. There 
is, however, a matter of ethics involved. 

“Law enforcement people are the real 
market,” he explained. “I would sell to 
anybody who has a genuine need. But 
never to a gangster.” 

A special item is a crotch panel, re- 
tailing for $25. It fits under the skivvies 
like a jockstrap, 

“Yes,” Halpin said with a sly grin, “T 
suppose the crotch qualifies as a vital 
organ. Get shot there, mate, and you 
might as well be dead anyhow.” 

—Darrell Houston 


RUNAWAY ON ROUTE 9 
In this day of mechanized mobility, there 
occurs from time to time a brief, anach- 
ronistic event that reminds us of our 
simpler past and our common humanity. 
One Friday evening in July, on a six- 
lane highway an hour north of New 
York City, my wife and I were driving 
along in the warm, sweet-scented dark- 
ness, heading away from the metropolis 
for a weekend in the country. Suddenly 
my headlights splashed upon the huge 
figure of a riderless, sweat-drenched 
horse loping heavily along the center 
divider, 
We had come upon the gasping animal 


with such abruptness that for several 
hundred yards all I could do was to 
drive along beside the stallion, saying, 
“Hey, boy, easy. boy, there now, boy.” 
All of this had no effect upon the animal. 
It was clearly in panic, and its heavy 
breathing and streaming sweat suggested 
that it was in danger of running itself 
to death, 

And so the three of us went on in 
company, soon joined by a trail of slowly 
moving cars that bunched up behind us 
in mechanical sympathy for the animal’s 
suffering. From time to time I edged 
close enough to the horse, which was on 
my left, to touch its neck or flank, but I 
could not grab the rope halter which 
dangled from its muzzle. And even if I 
could have reached it, what then? 

Without warning, the horse turned off 
the divider and cut across my path. With 
a daring that caused me to gasp in 
fright, it galloped across all three busy 
lanes, to continue running along the out- 
side shoulder of the highway. 

I veered over to join the beast, still 
followed by the posse of autos whose 
headlights bathed the scene in eerie 
brightness. 

I had an idea, which could be com- 
municated to the other cars only by 
telepathy, or whatever it is that ac- 
counts for an intuitive display of mass 
cooperation, T pulled a bit ahead of the 
horse and began edging over, forcing 
him to slow. The two cars behind me 
pulled in tightly, enclosing the horse 
against the guardrail. And finally, ma- 
neuvering our steel steeds as carefully 


(to page 10) 
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BRYLCREEM TELLS YOU HOW TO PICK 
THE RIGHT HAIR SPRAY 
FOR YOUR HEAD. 


First, figure out where your hair is 
at. Here are two basic types: 


LERT. 

This head produces hair that’s got a 
mind of its own. Sometimes it’s curly, 
sometimes it’s straight, but it’s always 
hard to manage. 

If you've got this kind of hair, the 
right hair spray for you is Brylcreem 
Power Hold Dry Spray. It was created 
to take a good firm grip on stubborn, 
independent hair. Yet it’s never stiff 
or sticky. 


This head grows the kind of hair that 
is much more passive and usually 


pretty sensitive to the drying effects of 
sun, Salt water, or blow drying. 

If this is your type of hair, then 
Brylcreem Soft Hair with Protein is 
your type of spray. The protein coats 
each hair shaft to make it healthier 
looking and to give it more body. It's 
the hair spray that styles and 
conditions all in one. 


So, whether your hair is stubborn 
and hard to manage or fine, 
sensitive and dry, 
Brylcreem has the 
right hair spray 
for your head. group. 


We've come a long way since“a little dab’ll do ya.” 
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(from page 8) 


and precisely as cowboys cutting a heifer 
from the herd, corralled our stray and 
brought him to a halt. He butted and 
kicked at fenders, but there was no 
opening. Fortunately, he lacked the en- 
ergy needed to leap the guardrail. His 
terrified eyes flashing, he stomped and 
swung his head so that a rain of horse 
sweat splattered those of us who had 
jumped from our cars to try to calm him. 

A state police cruiser quickly joined 
us, its red dome-light twirling. The 
trooper was as helpless as we in pacify- 
ing the horse, but at least he could direct 
traffic safely past us. 

“What the hell should we do?” I 
called to the officer, at the same time 
hanging onto the horse’s halter and 
being yanked up and down with the fran- 
tic tossing of the huge beast’s neck. 

“Just hold on, I guess,” the officer 
called back. 

“Poor bastard is gonna die if we don’t 
calm him down,” said the driver of the 
car behind mine. 

But no appeal, whispered or bellowed, 
could stem the mighty thrashing, wheel- 
ing and stomping of the horse. 

Just then, a station wagon pulled up 
from the line of traffic. A short, strongly 
built man got out and came up to the 
horse. grabbing the halter decisively. 
“What the hell’s going on?” the man 
asked. “Whose horse is this?” 

Between gasps of breath I explained. 
Then the man yanked open his tailgate 
and pulled out a saddle and bridle. He 
grabbed the horse by the nose and deftly 
slipped the bit between the gnashing 
teeth. He slung on the saddle, cinched it, 
and swung aboard. 

“What are you gonna do?” J asked. 

“Just ride him outta here,” the man 
said. He hitched the reins slightly, and 
the horse, suddenly calm and weary, 
trudged slowly up the road out of the 
range of the automobile headlights, and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

All that was left of the drama was a 
bunch of cars, askew at various angles, 
a police cruiser with its red light spin- 
ning, and several city weekenders in suits 
and ties standing along the six-lane high- 
way, breathing hard. We nodded at each 
other in silent communion, satisfied at 
having perhaps saved a life, if only that 
of a horse. And then we all drove away. 
—R.W. 
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KEEPERS WEEPERS 

A veritable flood of wallets were left 
lying around New York City streets not 
long ago; all part of a curious conflict 
over just who is less honest—the public 
or the cops, 

The last couple of years has seen one 
corruption scandal after another break 
over the ranks of New York’s “Finest.” 
The Internal Affairs Division of the 
Police Department is charged with in- 
vestigating corruption and misconduct 
within the department—hence the di- 
vision ranks somewhere alongside the 
muggers in popularity with police of- 
ficers. Not long ago the division sent out 
crews of plainclothesmen with 51 sup- 
posedly “lost” wallets, each containing 
identification and $9 in cash, The un- 
dercover officers presented these wallets 
to various uniformed policemen, saying 
they had found the wallets and wished to 
turn them in, The agents noted the 
badge number of each officer receiving 
a “lost” wallet. 

The idea, of course, was to check the 
honesty of the uniformed officers, and, 
alas, 16 of the wallets, or more than 30 
percent, were never turned in. This fact 
was dutifully revealed to the press. 

The Police Benevolent Association 
called the tests “Gestapo tactics,” and 
quietly launched its own counter-test on 
the public at large. At ten sidewalk lo- 
cations around the city, the PBA 


dropped 50 wallets, each containing 


identification and $9 in cash; then its 
Officers stepped back into the shadows 
to film the results. What they recorded 
showed a wide range of skills on the part 
of passersby: some slickly scooped up 
wallets in stride and stuffed them into 
shopping bags; some palmed them and 
later extracted the money; one man slyly 
covered a wallet with his foot, bent over 
as if to tie a shoelace, and deftly pock- 
eted the wallet. 

The PBA gleefully announced that 
only seven of the 50 wallets were re- 
turned in tact, showing that more than 
80 percent of the public tested was dis- 
honest. 

Police Commissioner Michael Codd 
was annoyed by the PBA’s test, said he 
could not “condone” it, and that it was 
irrelevant. “You cannot equate the gen- 
eral public with the conduct of the police 
force,” a spokesman for Commissioner 
Codd said. “We take an oath to uphold 
the law, they do not.” 

The PBA was undeterred. In fact, 
President Ken McFeeley of the 24,000- 
member union said the PBA would con- 
tinue to drop wallets—and then follow 
the wallet-pluckers home and “question” 
them. “To encourage better performance 
on the part of the public,” he said, with 
appropriate solemnity, “we will publish 
newspaper advertisements revealing the 
names of those civilians who find the 
wallets but do not turn them in.” 

Under such encouragement, perhaps 
the safest thing to do if a New York 
visitor or resident happens upon a wallet 
these days is just walk on by.—R.W. 


DOWN WITH STATION BREAKS 
Feel like kicking in your TV during the 
incessant barrage of repetitive commer- 
cials? You have an unlikely ally: Ray 
Rubicam, retired co-founder of the fa- 
mous Young and Rubicam Agency, who 
made a fortune in the advertising busi- 
ness. 

“Advertising on television is carried 
to ridiculous extremes,” he told me re- 
cently from his home in Scottsdale, Art- 
zona. “The other night I was listening to 
a half-hour news program, and it had 13 
commercials—13 commercials! That's 
outrageous!” 

Rubicam would like to see more non- 
commercial television, perhaps patterned 
after the British government-supported 
system, which allows for no commer- 
cials. He even wishes there were more 
governmental controls over advertising. 

How would Young and Rubicam have 
made him so rich under such a constric- 
tive system? “I don't have to answer 
that,” he said, “because I’m no longer 
in the business. When I retired in 1944, 
television was just coming in. But I 
argued against advertising even in radio. 
Advertising people now interfere out- 
rageously with television. I dislike the 
idea of everything being dominated by 
commercials. The talent is outrageously 
overpaid. Yes, well, you might say I was 
outrageously overpaid once.” 

So now the 82-year-old millionaire 
just wants to relax and enjoy TV. To do 
that, he keeps a remote-control switch 
handy so he can instantly silence all 
commercials. “A switch like that should 
be mandatory on all television sets,” he 
said.—R.W. 
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“Hydrofoil skiing gives 
you a lift you don’t get 
from regular skiing. You 
start out at surface level 
and reach an elevation 
of about four feet. The 
excitement comes as you 
realize that you’re sailing 
two elements...air and 
water. But you'd better have 
alittle tightrope walker in 
you to master the sport. 
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i“‘Carol, who’d been looking 

5 like an airborne water 
nymph, lost her balance 
first. | took the plunge 
shortly after. But we both 
agreed that, with practice, 
no hydrofoil could foil us. 
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BABY ZEUS (from page 31) 


and he reckoned that Baby Zeus was def- 
initely cur. That’s why he’d sold him to 
Mike Mazo. 

Mazo had never owned a dog before. 
He paid $250 for Baby Zeus, and Saddler 
held back 20 percent of him, to convince 
Mazo that he was buying a winning dog 
worth the price. Now that Baby Zeus was 
ready to fight, Saddler didn’t care what the 
outcome was. By betting on the Oregon 
dog, he'd make money either way. 

Mike Mazo eventually learned that 
Saddler had taken him, but he didn’t say 
anything. Mazo was part Shawnee and 
part Navajo, a short, powerful man with 
copper-colored skin and crooked teeth, He 
had worked all his life as a farm laborer 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento River 
valleys, harvesting fruit and vegetables, 
loading trucks in the packing plants or 
working in the sugar-beet mills. He’d work 
from April to December most years, and 
draw unemployment checks through the 
winter to support his wife and five kids. 
He took what they gave him and did what 
he was told and, at 30, he owned a bat- 
tered Studebaker pickup and a clapboard 
bungalow that rented for $125 a month. 

He went to a few fights before he 
bought Baby Zeus, and he had always won 
money, so he considered he had an eye 
for a good dog. His wife had argued with 
him. She thought dog fighting was in- 
humane and said that in any case they 
couldn’t afford it. Mazo had taken his 
savings and bought the dog, anyway. And 
now he was glad he had, In the last year 
he had come to know Baby Zeus inti- 
mately. The two had spent so much time 
together, they knew each other’s every 
mood, and Mazo felt more comfortable 
with the dog than he did with his wife and 
kids. He had enormous respect for Baby 
Zeus, and the dog would attempt anything 
Mazo asked without hesitation. 

The dog gave Mazo’s life substance, and 
a sense of what it’s like to control some- 
thing powerful. In this instance the force 
was one that he, Mike Mazo, had created 
and harnessed, and that made him feel 
good. It made others respect him, It gave 
him identity. When he went into the Main 
Street beer parlor at night the men would 
point him out: “There's that Indian owns 
the pit bull. And they would say, “That's 
one hell of a dog you got, Mazo. Be sure 
an’ tell me when he’s gonna fight. I got 20 
to put on him,” 

No one who knew the breed would un- 
derestimate the power of a trained pit bull. 
They're small dogs, perhaps knee-high on 
a man, but solidly muscular. An untrained 
dog can weigh as much as 100 pounds. 
The head is shovel-shaped with a wide, 
flat skull. The slanted eyes are flush, pro- 
tected by a massive arch of frontal skull 
bone, so that even if a dog is caught in a 
raking head hold, his opponent’s teeth 
won't penetrate the eye sockets and blind 
him. The chest is massive, full and deep. 
and the skinny legs taper down from 
enormous shoulders and thighs. 

The Staffordshire bull terrier was bred 
for fighting by the English in the i9th 
century. After bull baiting was banned, 
there was nothing left for the dogs to 
fight but each other. An attack-trained 
German Shepherd or a Doberman has a 
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bite of about 600 pounds per square inch, 
compared to the pit bull’s 2000-pound 
bite. But what makes the pits the most 
deadly of dogs is that they love fighting 
and have an intelligence equal to their 
physical power. Bill Haleman, the To- 
males Bay trainer who has trained every 
breed of dog, says that the pit bull learns 
more and faster than any other breed. He 
once trained a pit bull from Texas who 
learned the entire obedience course in 
45 minutes. 

While training Baby Zeus, Mike Mazo 
kept the dog on a heavy chain at the foot 
of his yard, but a couple of times Zeus 
gol free and cost the Indian $25 in vet- 
erinary bills. He once killed a cat and had 
eaten most of the animal by the time Mazo 
found him. But as Baby Zeus grew older, 
Mazo noticed the dog wasn’t much inter- 
ested in fighting unless he felt challenged. 
And only another pit bull would purposely 
do that. 

Baby Zeus was 18 months old when 
Mazo bought him. Mazo fed him table 
scraps and dog food until he filled out to 
his natural weight, which was 68 pounds, 
big for a bull terrier. At that point, his 
training began. 

Mazo was packing peaches at the time, 
and as he worked in the 100-degree heat 
of the packing shed, he would carefully 
plan the work he would do with the dog 
that evening. He enjoyed thinking about 
the dog. When he got off work, he would 
drive home, pick up Zeus, and drive out 
onto a deserted road, where he would run 
the dog behind his pickup truck for eight 
miles. He’d put him on the end of a 
25-foot rope and call encouragement to 
him from the window of the pickup as 
they ground along at seven or eight miles 
an hour. Towards the end, he would wind- 
sprint him a couple of times for 50 yards, 
When they got home, Mazo would let him 
drink cool, boiled water until he lifted his 
head. Then they would go out and Mazo 
would walk him on the end of a 100-foot 
rope in high grass, so that he could run 
and jump. Some days Mazo would swim 
the dog or make him pull weights, and 
he regularly made him leap at a rope end 
that he raised higher and higher, to build 
up his speed. He taught him to concen- 
trate, to strike at the rope and to lock his 
jaws on it, and hang there for 15 minutes 
at a time. Mazo would get down on his 
knees and urge Zeus to “Shake it, boy, 
shake it,” and Zeus would look at him and 
violently shake the rope end until he 
foamed at the mouth, and his neck and 
jaw muscles bulged beneath his flesh, 

Mazo had made Zeus a canvas harness, 
like a waistcoat with a dozen pockets. And 
for every pound of excess weight the dog 
shed, Mazo. would sew a lead weight into 
a pocket. until Baby Zeus was down to 
55 pounds and carrying 13 pounds of lead, 
day and night. 

At the end of the day, Mazo watered 
Zeus again and fed him a quarter-pound 
of half-cooked, lean beef. two hard-boiled 
eggs, two cups of All-Bran and a can of 
tomato juice, mixed with vitamins. Seven 
days before the fight, Mazo changed the 
dog’s diet to two pounds of meat and two 
cups of Purina. It was better food than 
his family ate. His wife told him the dog 
was costing them four dollars a day. Mazo 
only told her it would be worth it. 


“We're fighting for $1000 Saturday,” 
he said. “And we could make $500 at the 
gate.” 

“He's fighting, you mean. And if he 
wins,” she said. “And where'd you get that 
kinda money if he don’t win?’ 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “TI got it.” 

Saturday morning, Mazo woke before 
dawn and dressed carefully in the Sunday 
clothes his wife had laid out for him: a 
fresh Levi shirt and pants and his good 
boots, He heated some tacos and drank a 
can of beer and left the house while the 
family still slept. He put Baby Zeus on 
the front seat of the pickup, next to him, 
and before he started up, checked the 
equipment case with the pain killer and 
the blood stopper and the rest of the veter- 
inary supplies he had bought. Then he 
counted the 15 new, stiff $50-bills inside 
his billfold, and made sure he had the con- 
tract, Then he stuffed the billfold back into 
his pants and drove out onto the highway. 

Mazo was surprised at how relaxed he 
felt. He sat back in the seat, drumming 
on the wheel with his fingers. Baby Zeus 
sat beside him, tongue hanging out, staring 
contentedly into space. When their eyes 
met, the dog looked pleased and wriggled 
happily on the seat. The dog looked good, 
Mazo thought. His white coat gleamed. 
Every inch of him was pure steel—he was 
one solid, barrel-chested, wasp-waisted 
muscle. A perfect fighting machine. Mazo 
didn’t like to think what he'd look like 
after the fight, but he knew he would fight 
well, 

California is not the headquarters of the 
dogfighting world. The really big fights 
go on in the South, from Tennessee to 
Texas—that’s where the money changes 
hands, Mazo knew this. He subscribed to 
Pit Dog Report, the dogfighters’ under- 
ground newspaper in which every name 
is an alias—and every alias is known to 
everyone else in the sport. He followed 
the fortunes of the major dogs, who they'd 
fought and how, and he kept abreast of 
new training techniques. He knew it was 
rare for a top-notch dog to come out of 
the far West, but Mazo felt that Baby Zeus 
would make it, If Zeus beat the Oregon 
dog tonight, Mazo would try him in Texas. 
If they won tonight, he’d have money for 
that trip. 

Mazo picked up his friend Nick outside 
the Greyhound depot in Napa. Nick would 
be his handler tonight. He had two Mexi- 
can friends with him. They rented a white 
Ford Econoline van, parked the Stude- 
baker and then headed west, into the Val- 
ley of the Moon. They picked up two long- 
hairs and three more Mexicans outside a 
gas station in Schellville, two redneck 
chicken farmers and a Mexican couple 
outside a general store in El Verano, and 
then drove on into Petaluma. By late after- 
noon they’d covered 200 miles, and were 
headed east again with over 30 people 
crammed into the van, It was an incredible 
crush. There were Okies and redneck 
ranchers, three hip-looking young blacks 
from East Oakland and a group of 
woolies—young whites with Afros—two 
of whom had brought their girls with 
them. They were all jammed hip-to-hip, 
legs intertwined. 

Tt was a hot day and the air in the van 
was rank, but nobody complained. Every- 
one stayed loose, philosophies and politics 
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were forgotten. They were co-conspira- 
tors, united for the moment by something 
far more basic. The two wooly girls passed 
out cigar-sized joints, and the Mexicans 
and rednecks chased the dope with Cour- 
voisier which a Texan had with him. 

An hour before sunset, Mazo stopped 
the van on the Montezuma Slough, near 
Birds Landing. Everyone got out and 
stretched, and thanked God they were 
here at last. They saw some farm build- 
ings across the flats and assumed this was 
where the fight would be. But after 40 
minutes, Mazo announced, “This isn’t it. 
Everyone back in the van.” He'd been 
killing time, waiting for dusk and making 
sure they weren't being followed. He did 
this twice more, and by the time he 
reached the actual farm, it was nearly 
dark. 

There was a lot of tension by now. 
People laughed at almost anything, and 
Mazo felt a tight knot in his gut. Only 
Baby Zeus was relaxed, tongue lolling out, 
congenial, eyes following everything that 
went on. Mazo pulled up in the farm yard, 
took the dog and walked quickly towards 
the house. As he threaded his way through 
the other vans and pickups parked in the 
yard, a number of the early arrivals 
spotted him. 

“There’s the Indian with Baby Zeus. I 
got $50 to lay on him right now. Who 
wants some of this action?” called a tall 
cowboy, nursing a can of beer. Mazo 
looked around and nodded, but he didn’t 
stop. He was anxious to make sure the 
Oregon dog had arrived. 

The dogs had to be washed. It’s cus- 
tomary before a fight for each trainer to 
wash the other’s dog in cold water, to 
make certain that neither dog has been 
rubbed with poison or a tranquilizer. And 
the rest of the bet had to be posted. Mazo 
had put up $250 when he signed the con- 
tract with the black dog’s owner. He now 
had to post the remaining $750, The win- 
ner would take the other man’s $1000 plus 
the gate receipts—less what they had to 
pay the Okie for using his pit. 

The Okie who owned the farm stood 
waiting for him in the door. He was a di- 
sheveled, slack-jawed man with a crippled 
arm. His wife stood behind him, a stooped, 
withered woman with wispy, graying hair. 
Mazo went in, and the Okie closed the 
door. 

The Okie’s farm was a weathered, run- 
down place. The yard was dusty and lit- 
tered with rusting implements. Weeds and 
brambles ran wild. A high redwood barn 
leaned at a drunken angle. The only liv- 
ing things in the yard, apart from the 150 
or so people waiting around for the fight 
to begin, were the Okie’s chickens. The 
Okie was a chicken fighter and nine fight- 
ing cocks were tethered to bushes and 
stakes around the place. They were big, 
brilliantly colored birds. They were hob- 
bled with leather jesses and wore spurs 
two-and-a-half inches long. One of them, 
a huge, white Spangler, was trying to 
roost in a tree branch above his head, but 
his tether was too short. It jerked him out 
of the air each time he jumped. He would 
pick himself up, stare sideways at the leash 
on his foot, shake it, and then spring up- 
wards again. The bird had an incredible 
spring. Fighting cocks are trained to jump. 
They move with amazing speed. 
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Two of the men drifted oyer to watch 
the white rooster. Once, between jumps. 
it shit. One of the two men bent down to 
examine the dropping. “Look at this,” he 
said in disgust. “Even this busted Okie's 
chickens are no good. This bird can't fight 
in a month, His shit's soft.” 

The other man bent down and stirred 
the dropping with a long fingernail. 
“Jesus,” he said. “When my birds shit you 
can roll it like chewing gum.” 

“Yeah? Well, I like mine so you can 
crumble it. When they're shittin’ protein 
like that, they're ready to fight.” 

Someone shouted, “Let's go. They're 
ready to go.” and the crowd began filing 
into one of the Okie’s chicken barns. 

The place smelled of musty, dried-out 
litter. They had fashioned a crude, square 
ring out of quarter-inch plywood nailed to 
four corner posts. The barn had a dirt 
floor, but inside the ring they had laid an 
old, dirty-white carpet, “That's for trac- 
tion,” one of the men explained, “Ten 
minutes from now it'll be red.” 

At ringside, there were three rows of 
benches made from planks across bricks. 
Most of the people stood, Some were ob- 
viously well-off, with ostentatious pinky 
rings and soft beer bellies, but most were 
men who worked with their hands, ma- 
chinists and carpenters, construction men, 
service-station attendants, farm hands, 
There was a large group of young Mexi- 
cans from San Francisco’s Mission district, 
dressed immaculately in dark suits with 
string ties and pointy-toed shoes. They'd 
brought their women, beautiful olive- 
skinned girls in loud print blouses and 
tank tops. And there were at least 30 
young longhairs. A lot of grass was passed 
around, and the Okie’s wife was selling 
beer at a dollar a can out of an old 
Kelvinator, 

They were a noisy crowd, and the bet- 
ling was fierce. Two and three weeks’ 
wages seemed to be going on the line at a 
time. “T gotta C-note to spread around on 
the black dog here,” or “I got $200 says 
Baby Zeus’s gonna do it. Who wants some 
of this action?” There was a big young 
Mexican. a good-looking kid on leave 
from the Army, who was really laying it 
around. He must have brought eight or 
nine hundred dollars with him, The het- 
ting was all done on eye contact. Nohody 
was writing anything down, and some of 
the men must have made a dozen bets. 

The shouting died down when the ref 
stepped into the ring. He was a wiry little 
man with leathery, sun-wrinkled skin. He 
was in his late 40s and must have been the 
oldest man in the place. Several men in 
the audience knew him and one of them 
called out to him, “Hey, Fresno, easy on 
the Indian, now. He’s a cherry, remember.” 
Fresno looked around and smiled. He was 
clearly enjoving his moment. The man 
hung sheetrock hy day and took an hour 
for lunch like everyone else. But by night, 
he called the shots, He was the gafter. and 
he was a good one. Fresno was hoping the 
fight would be a short one. He had to drive 
60 miles to Stockton afterwards. to ref 
another fight that night. 

Fresno held up his hands for silence. 
“Tf we get busted, you guys in front kick 
down the ring, but fast. If there isn't a 
ring,” he said. “there isn’t a fight. That's 
the Jaw." 


There were shouts and whistles. Fresno 
turned away, and two handlers stepped 
into the ring. One of them was a man 
named Nick, who'd be working in Mazo’s 
corner. The two handlers blinked against 
the glare of the spotlights the Okie had 
rigged up to light the pit. Then there was 
more shouting, and cries of “Here comes 
a dog. There's a dog coming up.” And 
hand-over-hand, above the heads of the 
spectators, Dynamite was passed to pit- 
side. Through the crowd came his trainer, 
a serious-looking young man with shoul- 
der-length hair and a heavy black 
moustache. 

“That boy’s meaner than his dogs,” said 
a heavy, middle-aged man in a checkered 
shirt who'd flown in from Memphis with 
a group of friends. “He's got a karate 
black belt. Don’t know why he doesn't 
just fight himself.” 

Dynamite’s young owner anxiously el- 
bowed his way after his dog, although the 
dog obviously enjoyed being handled by 
all these strange people. He licked their 
faces and wagged his rear, and the crowd 
whistled and stamped at the sight of his 
incredibly muscled and scarred litile body, 

Baby Zeus followed, equally pleased by 
all the touching and admiration, tongue 
lolling in a happy grin. Then came 
Mazo, watching the dog, nodding to his 
well-wishers, oblivious to the thumps on 
his back. He lugged his equipment case 
through the crush of sweating bodies, re- 
trieved his dog, and stepped into the pit. 
The ref waved him to the far corner where 
Nick stood behind the pit wall. smiling a 
rather forced smile. Mazo went into the 
corner and knelt down with Zeus, facing 
him into the corner so he couldn't see the 
other dog, and began rubbing down his 
legs and shoulders, 

Fresno, the referee, went to a neutral 
corner and picked up an old brass scale. 
He threw a rope over a beam above the 
center of the ring and hooked each dog in 
turn into a leather harness and weighed 
him. Fresno called out the weights: “Dyna- 
mite, from Portland. Oregon, 47 pounds, 
two.... Baby Zeus from Winters, Cali- 
fornia, 47 pounds, four.” Then he took the 
scale down, while the dogs were held in 
their corners, backs to each other, and 
called for silence again. “Okay,” he said, 
“we're fighting Cajun rules. Ready? Face 
your dogs,” 

Mazo turned Baby Zeus around. and the 
two dogs got their first look at each other, 
across the dirty white rug. Their eyes 
locked. Mazo felt Baby Zeus’ body stiffen 
under his hands and heard a deep-throated 
growl that gradually increased until the 
dog’s entire body vibrated with the sound. 

There was a thick silence in the barn 
now. After a few moments, someone 
couldn't contain himself. “Whoooeee,” he 
shrieked, “let them dogs go.” Then Fresno 
gave the word, and Mazo released Baby 
Zeus and watched him scramble out to 
meet the black dog. 

There was no circling, no preliminary 
shadow boxing. The dogs hit hard in mid- 
ring with a grunt, and went straight for a 
front leg. growling deeply. tails held high 
in the air. They pushed and butted, testing 
eich other's strength. 

For the first few minutes they swapped 
cheap skin holds, mauling each other's 
ears and flanks. A lot of blood was spilled, 


but neither dog slowed, It was impossible 
to say which was bleeding most, but Baby 
Zeus had turned pink, and there were livid 
splotches all over the white rug. 

Both trainers had followed their dogs 
into the center of the pit. Mazo, down on 
hands and knees, did his best to maintain 
eye-contact with Baby Zeus, calling to him 
constantly, “Come on boy, shake him, 
shake him, Come on, come on.” 

The dogs began throwing each other. 
Dynamite started it, driving for a foreleg, 
pushing Baby Zeus back and. then sud- 
denly flipping him with a violent twist of 
his head, throwing him down on the 
ground with a whump that was greeted 
with a roar from the crowd. But as the 
Oregon dog stood over him and loosened 
his bite for an instant, trying to shift his 
hold higher on the shoulder, Baby Zeus 
grabbed a leg hold that enabled him to 
throw the black dog. There was another 
roar, as Dynamite struggled back to his 
feet and again threw Baby Zeus, They re- 
peated this eight or nine times, It was like 
a ritual. Whump, scufle, whump, scuffle, 
whump, scuffle. 

Then Dynamite suddenly changed his 
tactics and went for Baby Zeus’ snout. He 
locked onto it and, as his trainer yelled 
encouragement from only inches away, he 
shook hard, Baby Zeus pulled back. He 
was in trouble. Dynamite had him by the 
upper jaw and was biting hard, crushing 
his nasal passages, threatening to cut off 
his supply of air. The dogs lay facing each 
other. Mazo felt shaken, but he told Baby 
Zeus to relax, “Take it easy boy,” he kept 
saying, looking the dog in the eye. 

Side bets broke out in the crowd, “I got 
a ten spot says it’s all over for Zeus.” 
People who feared they had backed the 
wrong dog began looking to lay off their 
bets. They were 30 minutes into the fight, 
and Baby Zeus was now bottom dog. But 
you could see him thinking as he lay 
there. The hold lasted seven long minutes, 
and then Baby Zeus suddenly drove hard. 
As Dynamite went for a higher hold, Zeus 
broke free. There were screams of delight. 
The women were particularly vocal. But 
the black dog was only thrown for a mo- 
ment. He came back snarling, jaws open 
wide. For a fraction of an instant, Zeus 
turned away, “Turn!” someone shouted, 
“turn by white. He turned!" Fresno called 
quickly, ‘'Turn by white. Pick up your 
dogs. White to scratch.” 

Both dogs had taken leg holds, but their 
trainers pried them apart and carried them 
back into their corners, Fresno gave them 
a mament to sponge out the dogs’ mouths, 
and then called, “Face your dogs.” 

Mazo turned Baby Zeus, aware that the 
betting was going against him again. He 
stroked the dog, “Now ger him boy,” he 
urged. “Tt’s your scratch.” 

Fresno looked at them. “Let him go,” 
he ordered. 

Across the pit, Dynamite was still held 
by his trainer. It was up to Baby Zeus to 
cross the pit and bite his opponent. When 
Mazo released him, Baby Zeus didn’t 
hesitate. He pawed at the rug and scurried 
toward the black dog, Dynamite's trainer 
turned him loose, and the two dogs met 
with a thump, In an instant, they'd locked 
jaws in a grotesque, growling kiss. The 
grip gradually tightened. The crowd was 

(to page 80) 
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FROSTY TROY [y.7oi05 este" 
CLOBBERS “I’m tired of this state being 


dead-ass last in its 


FAT CATS services to its people.” 
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OTHER KNAVES BY GARY CARTWRIGHT 


t is not yet 8 a.m., and Frosty Troy is operating at full 

steam: taking the steps of the state capitol building two 
at a time, pausing at the top to point out to a visitor the 
$1.2-million tunnel that the Oklahoma legislature appro- 
priated itself so that grown-ups wouldn’t have to cross the 
street. That money could have created 120 special-educa- 
tion classes or air-conditioned every mental hospital in the 
state. It’s going to be another scorcher here in Oklahoma 
City, the nation’s largest hick town, but Frosty Troy isn’t 
sweating. 

Frosty has been up for hours; reading, writing, clipping, 
filing. He has forgotten that today, June 13, is his 41st birth- 
day. He went to bed mad and woke up singing. It’s a new 
world. This morning he wants to buy coffee for everyone in 
Oklahoma, even the morons who appropriated that tunnel. 


Gary Cartwright, a contributing editor to Texas Monthly, is a 
freelance journalist, novelist and screenwriter. 
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Be good 
10 yourself 


SNOW TIRES 


New Toyo steel cabled radial snow tires will ease you through 

a tough winter. Now you can ride gas saving steel radials 

on all four wheels—all year long. Quiet running models Z-3 and 
Z-783 fit almost all domestic and imported cars. Low profile, 

78 series. These deep-grooved, self-cleaning beauties have proven 
their exceptional traction and durability in the sand, mud and 

snow of some of the toughest Pro Rally races in North America. 

Be good to yourself this winter with a pair of Toyo Steel 

Cabled radial snow tires. 


Look in the Yellow Pages for a dealer near you. 


TOYO TIRE (U.S.A.) CORPORATION 
3136 E. Victoria St. 


Steel Cabled Radials — compton, ca 90221 
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“Helen’s just the opposite,” he tells the visitor, “With 
Helen, the motto is forgive and remember. I guess that’s why 
our marriage has worked for 22 years. We have that nice 
attraction of opposites.” 

When Frosty quit his job as the number-two editor on 
the Tulsa Tribune and started his own little bimonthly 
newspaper four years ago, Helen did not protest. But she 
did point out the very real possibility that they would all 
starve. “He had all the security you could want. He could 
have died at the Tribune,” Helen reflects. That was the 
point: Frosty didn’t want to die at the Tribune. It is his 
wish to die at his typewriter at the Oklahoma Observer, and 
he probably will, though not necessarily at a ripe old age 
or from natural causes. Though the tiny, caustic, pains- 
takingly accurate Observer has a circulation of only about 
4000, it manages to regularly offend nearly every politician, 
publisher and fat cat in the state. 

Ed Hardy, press secretary to Governor David Hall, 
claims: “Frosty knows where the bodies are buried. Okla- 
homa has never seen anything like him.” 

As he walks the marble halls of his beloved state capitol 
building, Frosty talks a blue streak, pointing out such places 
of interest as the AMA’s free clinic for politicians (“social- 
ized medicine for the powerful”), darting in, through and 
out of the various state offices with the efficiency of the 
Roadrunner painting a highway to purgatory. 

“My father’s side is Irish white trash and my mother’s 
side is southern farm trash. Hell, yes, I’m proud. My grand- 
father was one of the first surgeons in Oklahoma... back 
when it was Indian territory. My father dreamed of being a 
surgeon, but he blew off his hand scratching a dynamite 
cap. He ran a dry-cleaning place in McAlester. He’s a 
bitcher and a moaner, but he took many a Christmas basket 
into niggertown, as it used to be called. He predicted the 
black revolution in 1952 when I came back from Korea. 
McAlester is very deep-South mentality. It was only a 
question of how long you could keep the blacks down. They 
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had nothing to lose. When you don’t have anything to lose, 
you don’t mind losing it. 

“I blame the media. They haven't told the story. Watts, 
Newark, Wounded Knee, the SLA . . . I wonder if we would 
have had those if the people involved had access to the 
media? The most hopeless thing about being powerless is 
not being able to tell anyone. You're twice cursed. What 
that must do to the spirit! And we wonder why they react 
with guns and violence.” 

In the capitol pressroom, Frosty makes a routine tele- 
phone check of various sources—aha! it appears that a 
certain obscure Oklahoma congressman has been purchased 
outright by the pharmaceutical industry—then he walks 
three blocks to the red-brick house which is the Observer 
office. He points proudly to his burglar alarm, a transistor 
radio that plays country music 24 hours a day. The Ob- 
server's new air conditioner is named Henry Luce in recog- 
nition of a Time article on the Observer that netted nearly 
100 new subscriptions for Frosty’s little journal and God 
knows what for Time. In the hard humid days before Henry 
Luce, Frosty worked in his bathing trunks. 

Though the newspaper’s circulation has increased by 
about 1000 each year, the rate has failed to match inflation. 
Frosty subsidizes his paper by accepting as many speaking 
engagements as he has time for, and writing guest columns 
for other small newspapers in Oklahoma. He just completed 
an article on the oil industry for the New York Times, but 
he likes it so much he has decided to run it instead in his 
own paper. “The era of two dollar-per-gallon gasoline would 
be ushered in instantly if the morons who brought you Viet- 
nam could get their hands on the petroleum industry,” he 
observes. 

“It’s been a wild four years,” says Helen Troy, the 
Observer's co-publisher, bookkeeper and all around handy- 
person. “Frosty has always believed it, and now I'm begin- 
ning to believe it.” The Observer has subscribers in 220 
cities and towns in Oklahoma, plus a trickling from as far 
away as Hawaii, New York and London. All except nine 
of the state’s 149 legislators are paid subscribers, and Frosty 
furnishes courtesy copies to the nine bad sports. 

An unnamed Oklahoma millionaire recently offered to 
underwrite the paper, but Frosty turned him down. “It’s 
those ten-dollar checks [for 23 issues] coming in from the 
little people that make what I’m doing worthwhile,” he says. 
Librarians around the state receive courtesy copies and 
claim that the Observer is their most stolen periodical. 
Governor David Hall, a faithful reader, says, “The Ob- 
server ought to be required reading for every public school, 
college and university in the state.” Governor Hall was not 
especially pleased, however, when Frosty wrote a congrat- 
ulatory column pointing out that the governor “has yet to 
kiss a publisher’s butt.” Because Frosty Troy truly admires 
him, the governor is in serious political trouble. 

Frosty has no paid employees and no money to buy 
manuscripts. Nevertheless, manuscripts arrive daily. Some 
are unsigned articles written by professional newsmen which 
have been rejected as seditious by quisling editors. Others 
are from plain folks—preachers, lawyers. carhops, archi- 
tects, housewives, students, pensioners, convicts, drug ad- 
dicts, nurses, and, sometimes, (Continued on page 51) 
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THE 
TRANSATLANTIC 
BALLOON 
HUSTLER 

HAS 


SURVIVING 


Though his last 
attempt to cross 
the Atlantic 

ended in the ocean, 
balloonist 

Bob Sparks is 

Su pee OUaG to 

- become the 

“tie! to make it 


BY LORRAINE DUSKY 


face, but tension was the only thing in 
the air. It was the dismal, drizzly 
Saturday of Memorial Day weekend, 
Sh ee ata place called Park City, a 
shopping. center that is larger and 
grander. than. most, located in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Several hundred farmers and 
small towners and their kids were standing around 
that one hell of a parking lot just after dawn. 
A lot of disgruntied jewelry store owners and Buick 
dealers and shopping center hot shots were also at 
the launch site. These guys had put up a lot of dough 
for this extravaganza, and they didn’t want to hear 
again that the weather—damnit—was too lousy for 
- their party. Fifty balloonists had come from all over the 
_ goddamn country; the event had been touted by radio, 
television and the local press as the First American Cup 
Balloon Race; it was already Saturday and this 
watchamacallit was supposed to have started last 
Wednesday, and not one single event had taken place. 
Christ, it wasn’t a storm out there, it was just a mite 
- damp, and okay, the winds were blowing toward the airport, 
but they weren't gusting and what the hell were the 
balloonists afraid of? ~ (Continued on page 34) 


There was ‘supposed to be a balloon © 


From the top: the first balloon 
lift-off in 1783 at Versailles, 
France; an 1878 American 
experimental hot-air craft; and 
a Lark balloon flown by a 
barnstorming Sparks. At left, 
the balloon Sparks piloted to 
entertain guests at a Pocono 
Mountains resort. 


Freelance writer Lorraine 
Dusky has herself 
gone ballooning and recently 


made her first parachute jump. 


Photos courtesy of Lark Cigarettes 
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Dick and Tom Smothers 


TOM AND DICK ARE 


After being bounced off TV and into oblivion five 
years ago, the Smothers Brothers are back 
with a bang—everywhere except on TV _ sy PHIL BERGER 
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i was the summer of °74, another season of TV repeats 
and fill-in clinkers, a perfect spot, the brothers Smothers 
figured, to get their act back on the home screen. 

Tommy and Dick Smothers had staged their comeback 
in places like the Eden Roc in Miami Beach and Harrah’s 
in Reno, drawing crowds and critical praise. Variety, the 
Hollywood Reporter, the San Francisco Chronicle, the Los 
Angeles Times—the word from them was good and getting 
better. 

All that was missing was their return to TV, the medium 
they'd been bounced from five years ago. If the Smothers 
Brothers could make it back, the last laugh would be theirs. 

For a while this past summer, it looked as if they would. 
Toyota stood ready to back a one-shot Smothers Brothers 
comedy special, with money that no network, it seemed, 
could turn down. Indeed, the Smothers Brothers were count- 
ing on an August airing, and their management was lining 
up a TV Guide cover story on that premise. 

TV Guide is the property of Walter Annenberg, a razor- 
backed Goldwaterite and Richard Nixon’s ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. In 1969, the politically turbulent 
year the Smothers Brothers were fired by CBS, TV Guide 
was the only mass-circulation publication that sided with 
the network. It denounced the Smothers Brothers for “ar- 
rogance” and “pseudo-intellectualism,” flaws it now ap- 
peared ready to forgive. 

The networks were not so forgiving. For even with a pre- 
sold, prefinanced program, the Smothers Brothers were not 
What the networks wanted this summer. ABC, NBC and 
CBS all refused the special in the lame gray prose of the 
bureaucrats. 

For the Smothers Brothers, it was business as usual. In 
the three seasons of their highly-rated Smothers Brothers 
Comedy Hour, they'd butted their heads against the cock- 
eyed thinking at which TV is so expert. From 1967 to 1969, 
there was a running battle between the Smothers Brothers 
(cherubic Tommy, mostly) and the CBS censors (“Program 
Practices Department”). Week after week, Program 
Practices issued such memos as: “With reference to ‘bird,’ 
it should never be used with a pronoun preceding it (such 
as ‘my bird’ or ‘your bird’).” 

More important issues came under the gun, too. An anti- 
war ballad of Pete Seeger’s, Waist Deep in the Big Muddy, 
had a crucial stanza axed. A seven-and-a-half minute seg- 
ment of Harry Belafonte singing Lord, Lord, Don't Stop the 
Carnival against a background of film clips of the bloody 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago was lopped 
whole. 


Phil Berger is a freelance journalist whose next book, The 
Last Laugh, is on standup comedians. 


Against the censors, the Smothers Brothers fought back 
with more biting material, which made CBS squirm in the 
political weirdness that was then infesting America. Finally, 
on April 4, Good Friday of 1969, Robert D. Wood, presi- 
dent of CBS’ television division, decided he’d had enough. 
A delay in the delivery of a tape of the show was all the 
pretext he needed to cancel the show and declare the boys 
in breach of contract. 

In court proceedings four years later, Wood was forced 
to concede he didn’t know what was in the contract. In truth, 
he'd never seen it, for no contract had been finalized. Only 
early drafts existed. Back in 1969, though, Wood's pro- 
nouncement had a more final ring to it. At least, that was its 
effect on the Smothers Brothers as a TV property. Its effect 
on them personally was mixed. 

Straight man Dick shed no tears, If he rued the high- 
handed way CBS had acted, he saw another side to it—a 
chance to pursue leisure interests. The act was not the be-all 
and end-all for him. 

It was for Tommy, though. He was the funnyman in 
perpetuum, the switched-on comic cat who regarded the 
show as his “baby.”’ As brother Dick recalled: “I laid back. 
I was not the participant. Tommy was. He was 98 percent 
of the show. Creative and everything else. Even though, you 
know, we had writers and producers and everything else. 
his was the force.” 

It got to where Dick would kid his brother about the 
demonic fury with which he worked. “I used to say to 
Tommy, “You know, I’m really thankful you're working so 
hard. Tommy. You're saving the world—for guys like me 
to enjoy.’ 

When the show was scratched, Tommy Smothers came 
undone. He scotched Dick’s idea of working nightclubs 
again (he couldn’t put his mind to it), and got hung up on 
how he and Dick had been shafted. “I didn’t realize,” he 
said, “that the thing was over, that it was time to lay fallow 
fora year or two.” 

Instead, he became the Brothers’ apologist wherever he 
could get a friendly ear. He spoke to congressmen, FCC 


- commissioners and media people, the same story over and 


over. “It was like running downhill,” he recalled. “And when 
you go downhill, you go faster, you can’t stop.” 

“I started thinking I had to live up to this image. Like 
after we were cancelled, we had an outpouring of letters. 
These people were saying, keep it up, we need you, it’s im- 
portant. And after we went off the air, I felt I was like... 
right, a spokesman. I felt like I had to live up to some kind 
of trip. I was doing things for other people rather than my- 
self. I kept humping on those things. I lost my sense of hu- 
mor. I was a little bit like Jane (Continued on page 61) 


STILL HARRIED 
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“Nobody could beat Brother Richard 
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BY BETTY GARRETT 


5 es rain washed down the mountains in the dark- 
ness, slicking the lethal road outside The Jesus Church 
of Micco, West Virginia. It was a fearsome night, but 
hundreds of cars raced through it to the church for the final 
appearance of Reverend Richard Williams. It was a stand- 
ing-room-only crowd for the 33-year-old superstar of the 
snake-handling, strychnine-drinking sect that now stretches 
from the back hills of Tennessee, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky all the way to Ohio and Michigan. 

Latecomers had to park at least a mile down the road 
from the church's one-word marker, JESUS, then struggle 
through the mud toward what seemed to be an explosion. 
The building was visibly vibrating with amplified guitar 
music and 300-400 singing, stomping, reeling bodies. In the 
main room, the air was pungent with gladiolas and human 
sweat. The doors were stretched open, and people continued 
to line up outside in the rain. They didn’t have to strain to 
hear the shouts of “Praise Je-sus” and “We've got the 
victory, Brothers!” 

Inside, the man who would have enjoyed the occasion 
most lay stretched out in an open casket for both the faithful 
and the nonbelieving curious to view. Brother Richard 
Williams’ mouth appeared distorted (there were no tradi- 
tional remarks that he “looks so natural”), probably from 
the pain he endured in the 17 hours between the time he 
was bitten by an Eastern diamond- (Continued on page 66) 


A former reporter for the Columbus Citizen-Journal, Betty Gar- 
rett is now a freelancer writing a book on Appalachia. 


PHOTOS BY BETTY AND DICK GARRETT 


The Reverend Richard 
Williams dons a 
poisonous rattler (at 
left), takes a swig of 
deadly strychnine 
(above), before making 
final appearance (at 
right). 


staring down them serpents” 


But he died with his snakes on 
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THE SEAL 
WHO THINKS 
HE'S 
PEOPLE 


Scuba diver Harry Goodridge’s hobby is training seals 
like Andre, who likes to ride in cars and responds to more 
than 50 commands—such as “Go fetch that rowboat” 


BY LEW DIETZ 


t had been a gamble from the outset. The unofficial odds 
| were something like 20 to 1 against the seal. But Harry 
Goodridge, who knew the seal he called Andre as few men 
are privileged to know a wild creature, remained unshaken 
by such skepticism. 

Andre is a 240-pound, 13-year-old harbor seal. A native 
of Maine’s Penobscot Bay and a bosom companion of 
scuba-diver Goodridge, Andre had spent the winter con- 
fined to the New England Aquarium in Boston, a durance 
made necessary by his assumption that he was “people,” 
and his refusal to accept any lesser status. 

By prearrangement this day in late April, Andre had 
been released in Marblehead Harbor a few miles from 
Boston. The question posed by a hundred newspapers along 
the eastern seaboard and points west was simple enough— 
would seal Andre succeed in making it home to Rockport, 
Maine, a sea journey of roughly 200 miles? 

I saw Harry Goodridge on the Rockport waterfront the 
day after Andre had been given his freedom of the Atlantic. 
Goodridge, a dark, sea-weathered and restive man in his 
50s, was taking his 19-foot open boat off the outhaul. Harry 
is the sort who is forever trying to give up smoking. He was 
dragging hard on a cigarette that morning. 

“Sure, I’m concerned,” he admitted, “though not in a 
way you'd expect. Andre will like as not take a snooze in 
the dory of some fisherman who doesn’t read the news- 
papers and maybe get in trouble. People don’t expect a seal 
to act like people. Or he could get picked up by some zoo 
hunter or run across a wild seal that expects him to act like 
a seal.” 

For Harry Goodridge it was essentially a matter of per- 
sonal responsibility. He had adopted Little Orphan Andre 
before the pup had had a chance to know its own mother. 
A seal mother normally has but one pup. When she drops 
a pair, as happens occasionally, one usually is abandoned. 
Wild creatures that are separated from their mothers at 
birth are seldom accepted back by their kin, nor do they 
again identify with their kind. So far as Andre was con- 
cerned, Harry Goodridge was his mother. An anomalous 
situation, but there it was. 


Lew Dietz, novelist, lives on the Maine coast. 
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Goodridge, a tree surgeon by trade and a professional 
diver on the side, is something of a loner. Though no mis- 
anthrope, he has demonstrated since his boyhood (most 
of which was spent hunting the wild salt marshes near his 
birthplace at Salisbury, Massachusetts), a decided prefer- 
ence for the so-called lesser animals. His family of four 
girls and a boy, now grown with all but one out of the 
nest, was augmented over the years by a series of feral 
creatures that included ducks, coons, a flying squirrel and 
a pair of foundling robins dubbed Rachel and Ruben. Harry 
Goodridge’s tolerant wife, Thalice. understandably was not 
dismayed by the event of seal Andre. 

What made the situation special—even unique—was the 
closeness which developed in the seal-man relationship. 
Never before had a marine animal been trained in the free- 
dom of its natural habitat. 

That morning on the waterfront, I saw a man who had 
taken a calculated risk, the consequence of which he would 
not know for an indeterminate number of days. 

Swinging his body aboard the boat, he turned. “You 
Know,” he mused, “the Old Mariner could return to his 
kind. Maybe, in my heart, that’s what I've been hoping all 
along. But if he wants to come home, he'll come home, and 
a thousand miles of open sea won’t stop him.” 

Goodridge’s person-to-person relationship with harbor 
seals began 15 years ago. At that time he was engaged in 
the pursuit of the most menacing of all marine creatures, 
the great white or man-eater shark. The challenge was part 
of the lure, but primarily what prompted him was the skep- 
ticism of marine biologists who were of the opinion that 
Maine was no more than the “casual” range for this species. 
In the process of making the point that there was nothing 
casual about the numbers of white sharks he was sighting 
daily, Goodridge harpooned a dozen or more of these finned 
machines of destruction in the course of several summers. 

Cruising the bay during those shark-hunting days, he 
had observed companies of harbor seals sunning on the 
outer ledges, and hunting and disporting themselves in the 
chilly waters. He had been stirred by the seal’s grace, awe- 
some speed and the joyous sense of play. 

In the spring of the year, he had watched seal mothers 
teaching their newborn pups the ways of life and survival. 


As a scuba diver, what excited him was the thought of gain- 
ing the confidence of a seal and exploring the submarine 
world in its company. 

Since young seals are more curious than wary, capturing 
his first pup presented no great problem. His initial protege 
was Marky; then there were Basil and Jesse. Seeking answers 
to his questions, he searched for scientific literature on the 
subject of harbor seals and found precious little. He learned 
that on the Pacific Coast harbor seals breed from Alaska 
to Baja, California, but on the East Coast they breed only 
in Maine. How do seals communicate? How do they lo- 
cate and identify food? These and other questions he 
wanted to learn for himself. 

He learned also that excepting man, the harbor seal has 
no enemy except the shark, a fact that was demonstrated 
a few months after he had acquired Basil. 

Goodridge was headed out into the open bay on a shark 
hunt with young Basil curled up in the bow. Approaching 
Mark Island, Goodridge turned away to ready his gear. 
When he looked forward again, he saw that Basil was gone. 
Not too concerned, he went to the wheel and put the motor 
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in neutral. It was then he saw the knifing dorsal of a shark 
and the stain of blood. 

There is a touch of Captain Ahab in Harry Goodridge. 
“T might have hunted for that shark all summer, but he 
saved me the trouble. When he surfaced near the boat for 
some entrails, I ironed him. It took me a good two hours 
to subdue him. He went 12-feet and weighed 1000-pounds. 
I opened him up and there was Basil in his stomach, in 
three pieces.” 

Mothers are fond of saying that the second or third 
child is the easiest. Indeed, there had been problems with 
Goodridge’s first charges. A baby seal is dependent on its 
parent’s milk for several weeks. Since the female seal’s 
nipple is depressed, a pup seeks a recess for its nourishment. 

“T had a few rough days with my first seal trying to find 
the answer,” Goodridge recalls. ‘Finally, I hit upon some- 
thing that worked. I made a recess in a log to take a syringe 
and covered the log with wet-suit material. After some 
experimentation, I found a formula that must be pretty 
close to the real thing, because the seal thrived on it. It was 
made of milk, egg yolks and warm (Continued on page 70) 
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AMERICAS 


MOST SAVAGE 
SPORT 


Baby Zeus was pitted against the top fighting dog in the Northwest. 
Mazo had $1000 riding on him. But more than 
money was at stake—and Zeus fought as though he knew it 
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BY CHARLES FOX 


The fight was set for Saturday night at the Okie’s place. 
Mazo waited until Thursday before he put out the word. 
He didn’t want everyone to know. There’d been a lot of 
trouble with cops lately. They had busted a big fight in the 
Oakland hiils two weeks before. A fire-patrol helicopter had 
spotted 100 cars in an orchard. The cops threw eight pit 
dogs in the back of a patrol car to take them downtown 
and had the biggest fight of the year on their hands. 

Mazo didn’t announce the place, either. He just called 
some key men and told them, “It’s Baby Zeus going against 
Dynamite, the top dog in the Northwest. It’s gonna go two 
hours.” They would spread the word around. On Saturday 
afternoon the regulars would be waiting in the right places. 
Only the Oregon dog’s trainer and Fresno, the referee, and 
a couple of men who had helped set up the fight knew that 
it would be at the Okie’s place. 

The fight was a major event in Mike Mazo’s life. He had 
trained Baby Zeus. But the smart money didn’t give Baby 
Zeus much chance. Harvey Saddler, who had bred the dog 
and sold him to Mazo, was adamant. “Baby Zeus is a lousy 


bottom dog,” he confided to his friends. “He’s good for 20 
minutes. That Oregon dog’s gonna make Zeus howl. He’s 
gonna get his ass handed him, and if Mazo thinks different, 
that Indian’s in for a damn big disappointment.” 

You couldn’t argue with Saddler. The black dog from 
Oregon was proven, unbeaten in four money fights. 

Four money fights is a lot for a pit bull terrier. Most aren’t 
ready to fight before they’re three. They’ll try to kill any- 
thing from the time they’re six months old, but if you fight 
a dog too early, you can ruin him. By the time a dog is six 
or seven, he’s usually through. It takes six months for scars 
to heal—a year if the fight’s a hard one—so if you get half- 
a-dozen money fights out of him, you’re lucky. 

Baby Zeus had never fought, apart from the rolls he’d 
had when he was younger. They put a young,dog, maybe 
16 months old, in with a proven fighter to see if he’s got the 
right stuff or if there’s a yellow streak in him and “shows 
cur.”’ If he still wants to fight after 20 minutes, you’ve got a 
good dog. Saddler had two-dogged Baby Zeus, dropped a 
fresh dog on him after 15 minutes, (Continued on page 12) 
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LOVE’S 
LABORERS 
ORGANIZE 


An ex-pro wants legalization, 
liberation and, aw hell, just 
plain happier hookers 


BY CHARLES FOX 


db... looking for Margo St.James,” I said to the large man 
in the plaid shirt at the head of the table. 

“Soon as she gets here,” he said, “we'll begin the meeting.’ 

“Who's the meeting for?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully. “I suppose this meeting is 
for the dregs of society.” Everyone laughed, except for one 
man who protested. But the guy in the plaid shirt wouldn’t 
budge. “Of course it is,’”’ he said. “What are we here? The 
Gay Liberation, the Prisoners Union, the Marijuana Ini- 
tiative and the Hookers Union. . . .” His voice trailed off as 
four young Chinese filed into the Delancey Street restaurant 
and sat down at the far end of the table. “Oh,”’ he said, 
lowering his voice, “and the Joe Fong gang. Hookers, fag- 
gots, dopers, cons and gangsters. Don’t tell me any private 
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citizen who walked in here right now wouldn’t call this the 
dregs of society.” 

I sat down with this rare company to wait for Margo St. 
James. These minority groups were gathered together, I 
learned, to form a coalition, Citizens for Justice. Margo is 
a heavyweight in this world of deviates, a world in which 
everyone is involved in a constant running battle with the 
law. Margo St. James represents the whores, She’s not a new 
face in her city’s Hall of Justice, but she’s a new force and 
she’s threatening to put whores back on the map, back 
where they were when San Francisco was Queen of the 
Barbary Coast 100 years ago, when hookers were about the 
only women with guts enough to be there. 

For the past 20-plus months she’s been working to 


unionize whores in San Francisco, improve their working 
conditions (which means getting the law off their backs) 
and ultimately, to get the profession not merely legalized 
but decriminalized so that it’s not regulated by the law 
at all. Flying in the teeth of a puritan gale and without two 
cents, she’s already made significant changes in the inhu- 
mane whore processing system in San Francisco. She has 
formed COYOTE (Call Off Your Old Tired Ethics), the first 
hookers’ union in America, she’s got the city talking about 
decriminalization, and she’s started a ripple of sympathy 
rolling across the country. Sister chapters to COYOTE 
have already sprung up in New York (PONY: Prostitutes 
of New York) and Seattle (ASP: Association of Seattle 
Prostitutes), and groups are in the process of organizing 
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in San Diego, New Orleans, Des Moines and Miami. 
Margo St. James, I thought, is evidently some extraordinary 
lady. 

“Here’s COYOTE,” someone said. Margo was walking 
toward the table languidly swinging a shoulder bag, a deep- 
tanned, dark-haired woman in her mid-30s, sensuous look- 
ing and relaxed. She wore a loose-fitting calf-length skirt, a 
green-belted jacket and a very occasionally buttoned 
blouse. 

She moved around the table, greeting this cadre of cynical, 
hard-nosed activists one at a time, with a hug and a few 
confidential words. She was the den mother, the star, and 
there wasn’t any doubt about it. Recalling the scene, I’m 
reminded of something she said (Continued on page 46) 
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BALLOON HUSTLER (Continued from page 23) 
Well, for starters, winds over ten miles per hour made it difficult, 


travel that way, and what the hell would it prove? 
Another guy, an old codger with a beer belly and a World War 


if not impossible, to get a balloon off the ground..And once you did II pin in the lapel of his rumpled jacket, said, “Well, I understand. 


get up, the air currents pushed you along the 


way they were going, whether or not an airport 
was in that direction. And it was foggy, and 


that made it hard to see power lines. 
Power lines kill balloonists, not 
often, you understand, but... 

In the meantime, the star attrac- 
tion was fiddling with a blue and 
white puffball of a balloon that was 
careening every which way but up. 
The balloon he had was the kind 
that goes up because of the principle 
hot air rises. 

He was doing his best to entertain 
the crowd: he turned on a fan and 
pumped up the balloon, Pulled out pro- 
pane burners, and lit the pilot light. 
Held the burners at the throat of the 
balloon, and adjusted the flame to heat 
the air inside. Others were holding 
down the balloon with tether lines. This 
man was saying things like, “We'll give 
it a try, got a lot of people here today.” 

The guy causing all this commotion 
was wearing some rig: a red, white and 
blue jump suit, for God’s sake. 
Shiny, too, Looked like a combi- 
nation Mr. America-Captain 
Marvel in pint size. All that 
seemed lacking were silver 
spurs to show that this hero of 
the parking lot could handle 
any situation. 

One learned that America- 
Marvel was not actually going 
to race, even if he ever got that 
damn balloon off the ground. 

He was to be the lead pilot, 
he’d go up, down and around, 
and all the other balloonists 
would try to follow along. The 
winner would be the one who 
landed closest to him. 

The mist was turn- 
ing into rain. Amer- 
ica-Marvel should 
have known he was 


Traditional 
Wild Turkey. 
101 proof. 


not going to get off. 8 years old. 
None of the other Very | 
balloonists was get- Expensive. 


ting ready to fly. 

The score card said 
that America-Marvel 
was Bob Sparks, and 
that he was the man 
who was going to try 
to fly across the At- 
lantic in a_ balloon 
later that summer. 
What? That joker on 
the parking lot? Tak- 
ing on the ocean in a balloon is 
something men have dreamed 
about for two centuries—ever 
since balloons were first in- 
vented, and nobody has done it 
yet. At least a dozen people 
have tried it since 1783: some 
of them were pulled out of the 
drink, some of them died in it. 


And so the Atlantic in a balloon remains one of the great white 


whales of adventure. 


A guy with honest farmer’s dirt under his fingernails asked 
why artybody was fool enough to risk his life at a crackpot scheme 
that was so damned unnecessary: no one was ever gonna actually 
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ANNOUNCING 
ANEW LOWER-PROOF 
atid TURKEY 


WILD sing 


lp neni 
es ROOF 


“vy STRAIGHT BOUM 


pu MISEES S 


MAYBE WE SHOULD CALL If 


MILD TURKEY 


Austin, Nichols Distilling Co., Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


can’t go sniff...” 


place.... 
ing, I hope it comes back in style... . 
human being, I have a right to hate all races, religions, creeds and 
colors, as long as I don’t do anything to hurt them.... 
reminds me of an old vaudeville joke: One guy says, 
know why faucets drip?’ And the other guy says, 


It’s something that’s never been done 

yet. Can you imagine what it would 
be like to be the first? Christ, what 
an adventure! I bet he’d get on the 
Johnny Carson Show. Go all over 
the country. Get written up in 
magazines. Shit—he'd be a national 
hee-ro.” 

America-Marvel on the parking 
lot looked like anything but a hero. 

No loner like Lindbergh, no giant like 
Hillary. Sparks is too small and too 
seemingly frail, inches below six feet. 
And so obviously a huckster in glittery 
raiments, jumping around like a jack- 
in-the-box, putting up with a lot of shit 
to put on a show. Even Sparks’ name 
crackles of a carny act. 

Eventually, Sparks gave up fighting 
the weather this day. Squash! went the 
balloon, and the grounded balloonists 
headed back to the motel where they 
were staying, and stood around the 
lobby. There was a lot of talk about 
the last time a transatlantic balloon 
crossing was attempted, back in °70. 

Now everybody knew that was a 
stupid operation, right from the be- 
ginning. Neither Pam nor Rod 
Anderson were pilots. Wasn’t her 

dad some big deal with Kentucky 

Fried Chicken? Their British pilot 

was the only one who knew how 
to fly a balloon. He had a pile of 
debts back in England, and he 
said that win or lose, the cross- 
ing would be a way out of his 
troubles. They crashed in a 
storm after 30 hours and 1000 
miles. 

An Official for the grounded 
Lancaster event said he knew for 
sure that the government spent 
a million bucks looking for them 
because her dad had political 
pull. He kept frowning and say- 
ing that Sparks should be 
stopped, that all he was going to 
do was give ballooning a bad 


name. 
New There was Amer- 
' Wild Turkey, ica-Marvel again, 
86.8 proof. buzzing and whizzing 
7 years old. around the lobby in 
Expensive. his slick getup. Long- 


ish brown hair and a 
sparkle-plenty man- 
ner made him seem 
younger than his 37 
years; yet the lines in 
his face were deeply 
» etched, adding a lived-in 
toughness. He began 
banging off a tidewater of 
words to the crowd: ; 
“Most of the people who 
scream and knock America 
would be lousy citizens any- 
That’s a nice suit you’re wear- 
Asa 


This rain 
‘Do you 
“’Cause they 
(Continued on page 36 ) 


Yynvi rd? 


Beautiful. And that’s only the beginning. 


Chances are, there’s a handsome Kodak Carousel custom H 
projector that has all the features you could want just as it is. Whether it’s 
automatic focus, automatic timing, or remote control. 

It’s also nice to know that other options are available to increase its 
versatility. Everything from special purpose lenses, a stack loader, 
slide clips, to special “‘presentation aids” that let you synchronize a 
taped narrative and music with your slides. 

So go to your photo dealer, discuss your needs, and see the Kodak 
Carousel custom H projector in action. The 860H shown is less than 


$255. Other Kodak Carousel projectors from less than $75. 
‘Kodak Carousel custom H projectors. = 
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¢ Benchmad 
“Collection_» 


Custom made quality 
around $16.00 


This new Schrade Benchmade Collection will take you back 
to the Gold Rush days when a man's knife was his best friend. 

Each Schrade 49'er is hand honed, hand sharpened and 
hand finished. Each carries the bench mark of Schrade’s third 
generation Master Cutler. Why shouldn't you own and use a 
benchmade knife? But, remember, without the bench mark of 
quality on the solid brass butt, it’s not a Schrade 49’er. Look for 
the Schrade 49’er at your local dealer. 


Schrade Cutlery Corporation, 1776 Broadway, New York, New York 10019 


Somebody interrupted: “You mean to 
tell me you're actually going to try to fly 
across the Atlantic in a balloon?” 

ZAP! The jokester in perpetual motion 
has gone elsewhere; in his place is a man 
who almost too quickly deadpanned, “Yes 
sir, 1am.” A hair-trigger had been fingered 
by some inner compulsion. This comedian 
really wanted to be another last American 
hero. And it turned out that he really was 
a comedian, a standup comic and enter- 
tainment director for a class place in the 
Poconos. The credibility gap widened. 


I cornered Sparks the Serious that after- 
noon in his motel room. But with the 
phone ringing and all the people hanging 
around, the only place to be serious was in 
the john with the door shut. Sparks offered 
me the only seat, perched himself on the 
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edge of the tub and let go: “The other 
people that have tried to get across the At- 
lantic have all been so naive. They haven't 
gone at it with the same careful prepara- 
tion that I have. I've made more than 500 
flights, but take those four Englishmen 
back in ’58. Three of them had never been 
up in a balloon before, and the fourth had 
just gotten his license. At least they were 
fortunate enough to be picked up. 

“As for the Andersons, well, they had 
equipment failure just before they left, and 
Pam climbed aboard at the last minute. 
They had no system to release the balloon 
quickly if anything went wrong. I think 
that’s what happened. They couldn’t cut 
the balloon loose fast enough when they 
hit water, and it turned their gondola over. 
But I have a quick-release system. 

“I've landed in winds at 35 miles an 


hour. I've flown under all kinds of condi- 
tions, rain, at night. Set a world record. 
T've flown gas balloons filled with helium, 
hydrogen, cooking gas, anything that 
would carry me. 

“I've combed libraries for information. 
Once I drove 1800 miles to the Bureau of 
Mines in Amarillo [Texas] to study gasses 
and what the sun does to them. For my 
radio equipment. J went to the best people 
I could find, and had them build the best 
they knew how to, I have a double system 
of buzzers to wake me if anything goes 
wrong when I’m sleeping. My gondola is 
actually a boat—a catamaran complete 
with sail. And I think I should be in shape, 
too. I quit smoking. I’m going to start run- 
ning five miles a day.” 

Sparks rambled on slowly, choosing his 
words carefully; he wanted to dispel any 
doubts that his method had madness. His 
high-wire intensity was zapping me, and I 
was thinking that just maybe all the wise- 
assed criticism I'd heard in the parking lot 
and lobby were the comments of common 
folk who didn’t comprehend Sparks’ alba- 
tross, or why any man—Columbus, Ma- 
gellan, yes, even Sparks—is so compelled 
to do something that’s never been done. 
Yet the critics had made sense. 

One balloonist I met in the lobby told 
me that it was impossible to guarantee the 
kind of weather Sparks needed. “How can 
you count on at least five days of winds 
over the Atlantic at 25 miles an hour or so, 
and that you won’t run into a storm the 
whole way?” he asked. “I estimate that 
Sparks has a 50-50 chance of surviving, 
and a five percent chance of making it. If I 
didn’t like him so much I wouldn't feel 
bad.” 

Sparks was saying that he had named 
his transatlantic balloon “Yankee Zephyr,” 
in honor of the west wind he believed 
would take him across the ocean. And 
since you can't go any great distance in a 
hot air balloon because you can’t carry 
enough fuel along, the Yankee Zephyr 
would be filled with helium. 

“It's like a giant rubber ball, a sphere 
that holds 78,000 cubic feet of gas, but in- 
stead of holding onto that with a net, like 
most gas bags, ours is covered with a solid 
layer of material. Now at the bottom of 
that, I have a little burner so that I can 
heat the helium, and keep it expanded 
when the sun goes down and the tempera- 
ture drops. When helium cools, it contracts 
and you drop, too. But by keeping it 
warmed up, I can control altitude better 
without having to throw off ballast. Dur- 
ing the day, I'll turn the burner off. The 
sun will warm the helium, and that should 
keep me up there at around 5000 feet.” 

Earlier, Connie Wolf, the grande dame 
of ballooning, told me that the only way 
to get across the Atlantic in a balloon was 
to ride the jet stream in the middle of win- 
ter at 40,000 feet above sea level in a pres- 
surized capsule. Connie Wolf should know 
what she’s talking about. She holds a trio 
of records for a woman: 12 years ago, 
when she was 57, she flew solo from Texas 
to Oklahoma, traveling close to 400 miles 
in 40 hours and rising to 14,000 feet. 

I asked Sparks how much all this was 
costing and where he was getting the 
money. 

A hundred grand from a group of 
friends. Subject closed, 
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Special Marty Robbins Stereo Album 


ONLY $1.75 | 


exclusively from Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
and Scalp Conditioner. 


“Not long ago, the Vaseline Hair Tonic people got together with SPECIAL MARTY ROBBINS RECORD OFFER 


me and asked if they could put out an exclusive album of my own - . 
Vaseline 


personal favorites. 

“| liked the idea, so | picked out the 10 hits I've enjoyed singing | HAIR TONIC 
the most. 
“And now were making them available in a beautiful stereo album 
for only $1.75. But not through any record stores. 


“Check the back label of specially marked bottles of Vaseline Hair 
Tonic and Scalp Conditioner. And you'll find out how to get this 
special album from the special hair grooming aid. 
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But Connie Wolf had insisted he needed 
at least five million: “Doing it any other 
way is like taking a cut-rate trip to the 
moon.” 

“All balloonists have considered the At- 
lantic trip, talked about it,” Sparks said. “I 
questioned whether it could be done, but 
once I had that answered satisfactorily in 
my mind, I never questioned that I could 
do it.” 

Sparks leaned forward on his bathtub 
perch, his hands gripping the edge of the 
tub, his craggy face hardening into a por- 
trait of a no-longer-young man as a 
dreamer. 

His flight for greatness was mesmerizing 
me. I was thinking that a lot of women 
would like to go to bed with him, but what 
I asked was what his two little girls 
thought of their father’s Atlantic try (there 
was also a not-quite-divorced wife). 

“I tell them everything they want to 
know. I tell them that it’s dangerous. I also 
tell them I'm doing everything I possibly 
can to see that I'm rescued if something 
goes wrong. I think they understand that 
this is something I have to do. My mother 
is good about it too, considering that I'm 
an only child, and that my father died 
piloting his own plane when I was 12. 

“Tm not like Evel Knievel. He goes out 
to get killed and charges people ten dollars 
a head to watch! I’ve never broken a bone 
in my balloon—just got a few bruises. I 
intend to die an old man. A very old man. 

“People say there’s a lot of ego in- 
volved. That doesn’t interest me, really. 
I've been an entertainer all my life. I may 
have never made the big time, but I was 


never fired from a job and I can go back 
anytime.” 

Go back? Sparks’ past reads like an old- 
fashioned boy’s serial: “The Thrilling Ex- 
ploits of a Kid Having Fun Trying to Find 
Himself.” He once trained to be a jockey, 
but grew too big. He worked in a bank be- 
fore he began singing in seamy basement 
joints. Moved up to the side lounge at the 
Dunes in Las Vegas and the Boom Boom 
Room at the Fontainebleau in Miami 
Beach. He has chased cattle out West, 
waited tables in a diner, driven an ambu- 
lance, pulled carrots for a farmer, and sold 
Great Books of the Western World door 
to door. Was a chaplain’s assistant in 
the Army. He looked for gold in New 
Mexico and found some, parachuted from 
airplanes, and lived by himself in the 
woods for weeks. And then he found 
balloons. 

“I knew balloons were right for me the 
minute I looked up and saw one,” he said. 
That awesome occasion took place six 
years earlier when he was emceeing a show 
at a country fair. Somebody called down 
from the sky above, “Hello, earthling.” 
Back then balloonists were rare creatures 
indeed, and it took Sparks six months to 
track down somebody to teach him to fly. 

“And once I flew solo, the total free- 
dom of it all got to me,” Sparks con- 
tinued. “People can’t get at you.” 

In the john’s close quarters, I began to 
sense the desperation that ran through 
Sparks’ determination to beat the Atlantic. 
When he said he had never made the big 
time, he seemed to be saying that he was 
tired of dealing with parking-lot crowds on 


rainy mornings, tired of emceeing the 
nine o'clock show and starring in the mid- 
night revue, tired of being a borscht-belt 
comic whose name is forgotten by the 
time he’s playing two weeks in another 
town. 

“If Bob Sparks does it,” he said, “no- 
body can ever be first again. Nobody has 
ever known what it’s like to be up there 
and see Europe straight ahead. If a guy 
does it again—he'll say, ‘That’s what 
Sparks saw.’ 

“Sure, I'd like to make money—TI‘d like 
to make a million dollars. 7 will have 
earned it. Some people say I’m like a 
gladiator in the ring. I want to know what 
it’s like to sweat and bleed and hurt. I’m 
not the type of guy who just wants to read 
about it. 

“IT started talking about my trip two 
years ago. Told everything I knew, every- 
thing I planned to do. At least if I get 
killed, other balloonists would know— 
well, Sparks tried it this way and it didn’t 
work.” 

He was talking about getting killed in 
a voice as calm as a sticky August night. 

Bang Bang Bang Bang! Someone 
pounded desperately on the john door. 
Sparks stood to leave, but he had one last 
point to make: “I’m not trying to im- 
press you—I only want to impress me. 
What can / do? That’s what counts. That's 
one reason I won't compete in a balloon 
—that only tells me that somebody’s bet- 
ter than me or I’m better than him. I only 
want to compete with me. I want to know 
what Bob Sparks can do. 


“Tf there’s anybody I envy, it’s Neil 


The little Pocket that’s quick as a wink. 
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The Pocket 40 is a clever little camera. In bright sunlight, its 1/225- 
second shutter speed can give you beautiful stop-action pictures. 
Its /8, 3-element lens focuses as close as 8 feet. 

Its CdS electric eye and automatic exposure control give you the 
right exposure for the right picture. It's less than $68 for all that. 


Other Pockets start from less than $23. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Kodak pocket Instamatic’cameras. 
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Slippers by Evans. America’s favorite holiday present because they are a giffhe can 
wear and appreciate for years. Like the Saga-Moe, Radio-Tyme® Hampden, and 
Cherokee® shown top to bottom here. You'll find them at most fine men’s shoe and 
department stores, just waiting for you fo come buy and make someone happy. 
Made in U.S.A. by L.B. Evans’ Son Co., Wakefield, MA. 01880 ES 
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From the Rhine and Moselle vertaliove= YES TO 

ste i eli YOUR NOEL. 


amingly yours. 


BEAM'’S CHOICE 


COLLECTOR 


BEAM’S CHOICE — available in red 
or blue crystal and emerald 
foil prewrap. 


BEAM’S PIN BOTTLE— 


BEAM'S CHOICE COLLECTOR'S ithienboesed pivexoil 
EDITION VOLUME IX— Original Base 
wild life paintings by 
James Lockhart. 


All distinctive gift packages available at no extra cost. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES BEAM’S CHOICE 8 YEAR OLD, 86 PROOF BEAM’‘S PIN BOTTLE 8 AND 10 YEAR OLD, 86.8 PROOF DISTILLED AND 
BOTTLED BY JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO, CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY BEAMEISTER GERMAN WINES, BRAND OWNED AND IMPORTED BY 
JAMES B BEAM IMPORT CORP. NEW YORK, N.Y 
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The man whod rather drive 
a truck than a car. 


He’s got a nose for trucks. Without a wrench. 
And a feel for trucks. Another thing. This man is rarely a desk 
j Most of all, he’s got a head for trucks. ; jockey. If his truck doesn’t work, gs —— 
And he uses them all when he buys his __ neither does he. ee 
Dodge. So he finds a lot of comfort 
He opens up the hood and takesalong __ in the Electronic Ignition. What it 
| hard look inside. This man does a lot of his does is very simple. It eliminates 
| own work. And he wants to be sure he can get _ points and condenser. That means 
| his hands on things. ewer tune-ups and surer starts. 
Four-wheel drive. Good. Dodge is The man who'd rather drive 


famous for that. Has been since World War II. _a truck than a car has another rare 
And this man can make good use of it. For one _ characteristic: he doesn’t head for 
» thing, there’s rarely a day when he does his the highway to get away from his 


"2. driving all ona nice paved road. Some days kids. He likes to have them around. Zl 

there’s no road at all. And he'll always be a little bit grateful to Dodge for 
He takes the measure of the the Club Cab...so he doesn’t have to squeeze 

payload. He’d better. A man who'd the family out. 


Next time you're in some jay 
spectacular part of this country, 
keep an eye out for him. 

t The man who'd rather 
#@ drive a truck than a car. We’re 


rather drive a truck than a car Aint 

doesn’t leave his wheels at some eM 

parking lot all day. He works his cl 
i 


truck like he works himself. He 


spends a big chunk of his ” pagans: 7 
day init. He growsattached  WZ00@2 7 WNW Proud so many of them would 
to it almost by the seat of his pants. rather drive a Dodge. 


So it counts that the payload is big. It counts 
that Dodge has the only tailgate that comes off easily. 


‘73 


Extra care in engineering 
makes a difference. 


Armstrong,’ he said wistfully, dreamy 
blue eyes looking somewhere beyond the 
lackluster pink bathroom. He opened the 
door, and once again, Sparks the whirl- 
wind jokester was ready for action. 


At dawn on August 8, 1973, Bob Sparks 
in a red, white and blue jumpsuit took off 
from Bar Harbor, Maine, in a red, white 
and blue balloon with the Stars and Stripes 
fluttering from the bottom of his gondola. 
Destination: Europe. He had wanted to 
go on the Fourth of July. Weeks of waiting 
for the weather conditions to be right got 
the press prickly. One newspaper suggested 
that Sparks was a sham and likened him to 
Clifford Irving. 

But at last, the meteorologists told 
Sparks what he wanted to hear. The Yan- 
kee Zephyr sucked in helium. Sparks 
kissed his two little girls, his mother and 
his girl friend. And then he was up and 
away. 

For 15 hours, all went well. Sparks took 
off his clothes and sunbathed in the buff. 
It got dark, and he went to sleep. 

He was up before the alarms went off: 
thunder sounded first. A gale storm—that 
fury he was counting on avoiding—had 
blown up around him as he flew by New- 
foundland, The Yankee Zephyr took it 
hard. 

Rain pounded on it, weighing it down, 
forcing it to drop. Sparks threw out bal- 
last, and then his table, writing paper, elec- 
tronic equipment, everything not necessary 
for survival. He threw out 350 pounds 
in one fell swoop. Wind gusts and air 
pockets had him dropping and rising 
like a yo-yo—6000 feet per minute at 
times. Down and up. Up and down. The 
wind slammed against the Yankee Zephyr, 
squishing out helium, The thunder and 
lightning crashed around him, inches 
away from the balloon, 

Sparks felt his sleeves pull toward the 
lightning, felt his hair pull toward it, 
smelled singed hair in his nostrils. He 
thought about dying, but kept struggling 
to stay airborne. And alive. 

After more than seven hours, and 
dumping two tons of ballast and equip- 
ment overboard. there was no more to 
throw out. No way to keep from coming 
down, The storm could not be weathered. 
Crashing down in eight-foot seas 50 miles 
off St. John’s, Sparks pulled the quick- 
release device that severed the balloon 
from the gondola. He watched his beau- 
tiful Yankee Zephyr disappear into the 
wild gray yonder. It was dawn again. He 
had come some 850 miles in 23 hours. 

It was all over. 

Sparks radioed for help and went to 
sleep. The Canadian Coast Guard picked 
him up around noon. 

Sparks was not daunted, but convinced 
more than ever that the Atlantic can be 
had. He packed up his favorite balloon, 
the black Thundercloud, and left the 
Poconos with his secretary-companion, 
Colleen—fresh, pretty and 21. Friendly 
balloonists residing in a Gatsby-grand 
mansion in southern New Jersey offered 
to let Sparks and Colleen stay in the un- 
used servant’s quarters. The hustler, now 
after the dollars for a second crossing, had 
two telephones installed. “You can’t come 
up with a thing in the world you can’t 
hustle,’ is Sparks’ maxim. 


He wanted to keep the money hustle 
private, aware that he had come across 
in print and to the public, and to the 
Money Men out there somewhere. as more 
than a flimflam man. 

But one night at a Japanese steak house 
in Manhattan, Sparks downed two 
Scoiches, and talked about the long tough 
road his siren song has led him on. It had 
been four years since the Atlantic adven- 
ture first called to him, 

He'd depleted his own finances, and he 
had talked to everyone who would listen. 
If a guy wanted a hard sell, that was what 
he got. Sparks had gone golfing with guys 
who wanted to be his friends, told their 
wives that he wasn’t afraid and wouldn't 
be lonely, told their kids that he takes a 
portable toilet along, because that’s what 
the kiddies wanted to know. He had been 
over it all with company presidents, pub- 
lishers and bankers who wanted to sell 
stock in the trip. He had turned down 
cramming aboard all the consumer prod- 
ucts he could for their advertising value 
afterward: he said this venture was some- 
thing he wanted to do for himself and 
America. The National Enquirer, asking 
for exclusive rights to his story, was 
turned down; Sparks said he didn’t like 
the atmosphere. Last year the Money Man 
was a doctor who wanted a piece of his- 
tory: Sparks failed to deliver, so the 
Money Man is seeking immortality else- 
where. And Sparks began looking for his 
Queen Isabella all over again. Small 
change came his way, but the big money 
evaded him, 

Then, in February of ’74, Lark cig- 
arettes contacted Sparks—would he be 
interested in flying their promotional bal- 
loons from spring to fall? The cigarette 
sellers recognized a good company man 
when they saw one. Sparks has inherent 
publicity value: he is likeable and well- 
spoken, a performer who knows how to 
put on a show, and he really is a good, safe 
balloonist. Sparks was just what America’s 
15th-most-smoked cigarette needed. He 
and Colleen and a crew of two would 
travel cross-country as the One and Only 
Bob Sparks Hot Air Balloon Road Show! 
For what Sparks calls “an adequate sal- 
ary,” he would fly balloons colored Lark 
red with L-A-R-K in big white letters 
stitched on. Flying over fruited fields and 
parking lots! For TV cameras and cig- 
arette smokers! The Lark folks insisted 
they were doing all this to promote bal- 
looning; Sparks started smoking Larks. 

There were rumors that the company 
might put up the dough for the Atlantic 
trip, but nothing came of them. If he 
didn’t make it—if he didn’t come back at 
all—the publicity would be bad. 


Sparks is down in Durham in mid-April 
on the first stop of the Lark tour, The 
eternal optimist is still hoping that the 
money will come through for a ’74 at- 
tempt, even though time for methodical 
preparation is dwindling. There's one last 
call to make. 

He sits on the edge of one of the 
Howard Johnson beds. His movements are 
tight. controlling the tense vibrations he’s 
throwing off. He’s making the call in the 
late afternoon because he figures that’s 
the best time to ask for something. He 
needs $50,000: an anonymous somebody 


Poor color 

TV reception 

may be 

only your antenna 
showing its age 


When your picture goes fuzzy, weak, 
out of focus—or ghosts haunt you— 
it may be your antenna that needs 

replacing, not your set. 


Many older antennas simply weren’t de- 
signed for color TV or UHF reception. 
And any antenna 
that’s had to weather 
years and years of 
wind, rain, snow, 
sleet, sun, ice, hail 
and pollution can’t 
possibly perform the 
way it did when it 
was new. 


If you need to re- 
place your antenna, you need a Winegard 
antenna. 


You can see the result of Winegard con- 
struction and engineering on your own tele- 
vision screen. Everything about a Winegard 
antenna has a purpose: to give you longer 
service and better color reception on all 
your TV channels. 


To accomplish this, Winegard offers 
patented electronic design to capture more 
TV signals out of the air, reduce ghosts and 
reject interfering signals. Extra-rugged con- 
struction, weather protected aluminum 
elements and built-in cartridge housing. 


No other new antenna performs like a new 
Winegard. Because Winegard is like no 
other antenna: 
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has agreed to put up the other half. Out- 
side, the North Carolina sun is awash on 
the mass of red material spread out on the 
parking lot. It’s a flat balloon. It is not 
the Yankee Zephyr IT, It is a little red Lark 
balloon. 

“Hello, this is Bob Sparks.” 

Colleen stops what she’s doing and turns 
to look at her man, who is strangely silent. 

Sparks’ silence tells her that the man on 
the other end of the line is apologizing too 
hard, too long. He is explaining why not, 
rather than why. This call is the end of the 
line for now. If this Money Man says no, 
there’s no way to get it all together by 
midsummer when the west winds are 
blowing. 

The specter of Tom Gatch, the retired 
Air Force colonel who made a go at the 
ocean earlier in the year, hangs about the 
room. Gatch took off from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, in February. After a few 
days, his apparatus was sighted 1200 miles 
off the Canary Islands and drifting at 1000 
feet. He was never seen again. Gatch spent 
his own $60,000. And now the Money 
Man on the phone doesn’t want to finance 
Sparks’ second crossing. 

“Well, sir,” says Sparks, “thank you for 
your time. No hard feelings. We'll get it 
together yet. Next year.” 

The pot of gold at the end of Sparks’ 
rainbow has just been delayed for another 
year, if not a lifetime. He allows himself 
20 seconds of reflective disappointment. 
And then bam! There he is again, talking 
fast about the little red balloon on the 
parking lot: in the morning he’d just go 
out and set some world records with it! 

Becausé a balloon that small—less than 
three stories high when _ inflated—had 
never been flown before, anything Sparks 
achieved would count on the books as 
a world record. Two hours in the air? 
World record! Two minutes? World 
record! 

The smaller a balloon, the less hot air 
it holds and thus the less lifting power it 
has. But when the surrounding atmosphere 
is cool, the air inside the balloon need not 
be as hot to provide lift as on a warm day. 
Any hot air balloon stays up longer with 
less fuel in cool weather. Winter can be 
great for flying. 

But it is hot down in Durham. The 
temperature is crawling past 80. Sparks 
knows his baby performs best in cold 
weather, but Lark wahts to set those world 
records in the heartland of tobacco coun- 
try, right on the front lawn of Liggett & 
Myers headquarters, 

That evening, Sparks tries for the rec- 
ords, but as usual, the weather is calling 
the shots: it is too hot and too windy. 

Dawn comes quiet and cool. Sparks and 
the mini-balloon go some five miles in 55 
minutes and as high as 550 feet. Three 
world records: distance, duration, altitude. 
The ocean seems far away that morning, 
but not to Sparks: “If I do a good job for 
Lark, people will know—that guy Sparks, 
he’s a company man, he can be trusted.’ 
I have a legitimate address, a legitimate 
job. That should make it easier to find the 
money for next year.” 

As world records rush into the pages of 
the local press, Sparks and his young 
Colleen and Russ McLain and Steve 
Shemo, both guys in their 20s and looking 
forward to a careless summer odyssey, are 
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packing up for the long drive to the next 
stop: a tobacco dealer's convention in 
Miami Beach. 

The Lark Team takes off in a spiffy sky- 
blue van on which is painted Ballooning 
ls a Lark. Sparks is at the wheel, even 
though he’s been running practically non- 
stop for the past two weeks getting the 
little red balloon together and the tour or- 
ganized. 

While driving, Sparks gets to talking 
about the way he used to dig caves, and 
dynamite them, too, back when he was a 
kid growing up in rural Virginia. He’s 
got a lot of stories to tell. 

Once he took a job as a lifeguard when 
he couldn't swim. Before learning to 
swim, Sparks bought 40-foot bamboo 
poles, figuring that a drowning person 
would automatically grab onto something 
being poked at him. Another time when 
the job called for a folk singer—not 
Sparks’ type of romantic crooning—he 
taught himself to play the guitar and got 
the gig. Then he wrote a still-unpublished 
book called How to Teach Yourself to 
Play the Guitar in Ten Days. 

Sparks relinquishes the driver’s seat, 
and goes on spinning yarns. There was the 
time he entertained at a joint where the 
boss told him on opening night: “You 
were terrific—nobody played the pinball 
machines when you were on.” There was 
the time Boy Scout Sparks set the state 
record for getting out of and back into his 
uniform faster than anybody else: a min- 
ute and 19 seconds. Sparks figures that 
somebody has beaten that by now. 

Cross the ocean first—now that’s un- 
beatable. Sparks’ facade—part dazzle, 
part down-home philosophy—is of no con- 
sequence in face of the job he has set for 
himself. Let the smug and drip-dried crit- 
ics be damned. Next year, money and 
weather willing, he may shuttle across the 
Atlantic dangling from a great big balloon. 
His name would go down forever in the 
encyclopedias and annals of flight. Win 
or lose, will it matter much? If you are 
Bob Sparks and want to be another last 
American hero, it does. 

Sparks sleeps for a few hours, but is 
back at the helm as the sweaty caravan 
pulls into Miami Beach 26 hours after 
leaving Durham. In the morning, it’s con- 
vention time at the Fontainebleau Hotel 
in Miami: Sparks is to be the headline 
attraction at Liggett & Myers’ booth. 

For several hours each day, Sparks 
stands around smiling and making con- 
versation. The press comes by and the TV 
cameras roll and the flashes pop. “I'm a 
balloonist” he says to those who ask. 

A guy from the hotel’s newspaper stand 
remembers Sparks’ transatlantic attempt. 
Admiration shoots out of the man’s eyes, 
and he quizzes Sparks for 20 minutes 
about the Atlantic adventure. He asks 
about the storm. 

“There was never a minute when I 
thought that I was going to live to the 
next minute,” Sparks says, quietly reliving 
the terror. “I was sure I was dead, but I 
kept on fighting. I want to die an old man 
at home in bed. But I know that regardless 
of the precautions, this is dangerous busi- 
ness. I know I could not be so lucky the 
second time. But it’s my way.” 

There is supposed to be a sign at the 
booth explaining Sparks and what he plans 


Planned 


un-obsolescence. 


tests” equal to’20 years average use. Of course, you 
may not need your phone that long because you'll 
move, or want to get a newer model. 

Also, the phones we collect, we recycle. Practically 
nothing goes to waste. 
The Bell Telephone Companies know you want a 


dependables reliable phone. 
od We hear you.©) 
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WHEN YOU WANT 


TO LOOK GOOD ON 
“THE FIRING LINE” 


... it Makes Good Sense to 
Choose the Air Gun that’s 
a Pleasure to Shoot. 


BENJAMIN'S NEW 
Sinan shat AIR RIFLE 


Provenand Dependable. These words 
—more than anything else we can 
say — tell you what countless thou- 
sands of Benjamin owners already 
know about this great new pump-up. 
Embodying all of the qualities that 
made its famous predecessor the 
dominant Hi-Compression Air Rifle 
around, this beauty combines im- 
proved accuracy and safety features 
with the reliable, hard-shooting per- 
formance characteristics of our old 
) favorite to satisfy the keen desire of 
~ a shooter who enjoys the competi- 
tive challenge of target, plinking, 
small game hunting. 
A product of Benjamin’s sound 
workmanship and insistent use 
of high grade materials, it also 
has a new walnut Monte Carlo 
Stock andrestyled Pump Handle 
to make it your best gun buy. 
Safe, quiet, ordorless. It has ad- 
justable firing power for all uses 
—indoors or out. BB or 177 or 
22. At Sporting Goods Dealers, 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. FREE 
865 MARION ST., 
) st.touis, mo. 63104 MELIEIMT 
You Can DEPEND on BENJAMIN 


MODEL 340 BB. MODEL 342 CAL. 22 PELLET. 
MODEL 247 CAL, 177 PELLET, PUSH-PULL 


SAFETY BEHIND BREECH. 


Hear ve a Motorcycle Mechanic 


4 ® Make good money in cycle shop or start home business. 
NO EREE Special cycle tools and test instruments included. 4 
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CAN'T SLEEP? 


Try This Different 
Sleeping Method That 
Lets You Fall Asleep 
More Naturally. 


Does it work? Judge for yourself. Try 
the simple Compoz method. Take 
two Compoz tablets one hour before 
you get ready for bed. Then let 
Compoz help you unwind—quiet you 
down. By the time you climb into bed 
Compoz is working at its peak to help 
you relax to sleep more naturally. 
Compoz is not a sleeping pill. Not a 
barbiturate. Not habit forming. 


Compoz’ 


GENTLY THROWS THE SLEEP SWITCH. 
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to do someday. It never appears. Most of 
the convention crowd sees a man standing 
around in a wicker basket; above his head 
hangs a white drape with the word LARK 
on it in big red letters, T 

MARGO ST. JAMES (from page 33) 

to me later: about how prostitutes, as 
open, all-seeing, unhypocritical earth- 
mothers, are the mortar of society. You 
could see this working as she walked 
around the table: she brought all of this 
diverse group together. They could all re- 
late to a former hooker. 

“T've been trying to contact you,” I said 
when she reached me. 

“I know,” she said, “I got your mes- 
sages.” She looked me in the eye as she 
spoke, smiling gently, absentmindedly ar- 
ranging my collar, Her voice was soft and 
even. “I'm busier'n hell. I don’t have much 
time but I’m having lunch tomorrow with 
a transsexual at Hamburger Mary’s. Join 
us there at noon if you like.” 


Hamburger Mary's is south of Market 
Street in the warehouse district, a sunny, 
high-ceilinged restaurant with a natural 
wood motif. There was a plump, friendly 
Mama Cass figure behind the counter 
and a clientele whose gender was largely 
confused. Margo called to say she'd be 
late. Ninety minutes later she sauntered 
in, wearing short shorts and a minimum 
halter. The transsexual hadn't shown. 
She suggested we go to her office in the 
YMCA building. We left and walked up 
the sidewalk together, she riding her 
bicycle, I looking for a cab. She was 
angry. Peddling down to meet me she 
had been accosted by an overweight 40- 
year-old man driving a big red car. 

“Don't you attract incidents like this?” 
I asked. 

“So I'm open,” she said. “I like peo- 
ple and I like to communicate. Men think 
that means you want to fuck. If you don't 
want to give that impression you have to 
go through life with your eyes down, 
avoiding contact. Why the hell should 
women have to live like that? And they 
say women are the solicitors. Bullshit. 
Men are. They should be culpable for en- 
ticing women with their money. I wish 
I could have found a ‘Peter Maid, I'd 
have had that fat bastard ticketed.” 

“What's a ‘Peter Maid’?” I asked. 

“A cop who writes a ticket for solicit- 
ing—if there’s a complaining witness. 
They have them in England and I sug- 
gested to the Mayor’s task force that 
we adopt the system here. Some people 
call them Pussy Possees, but I call them 
Peter Maids.” 

“Tl see you at the office,” she said and 
cycled off smiling. 


COYOTE'S office above the YMCA 
is a one-room affair the size of a sub- 
marine captain’s cabin, with a desk, 
potted plant, typewriter and telephone. 
Every inch of wall space is covered in 
press clippings, posters, proverbs, pho- 
tographs and quotations like, “Good 
Taste is Death, Vulgarity is Life’; “All 
we've got is time: having time, saving 
time, doing time, wanting time, selling 
time, spending time, telling time, losing 
time, killing time, it’s time, time in, time 


out, time’s up”; “The implication in being 
married is that you're if for someone, a su- 
perfuck, when in reality you're just a 
steady lay”; “I’m just a cockbroker, cops 
are just dirty tricks.” 

There were lists of phone numbers: 
Welfare Counseling, Feminist Woman's 
Clinic, Carpenter's Union, Crash Pad, 
YMCA Socialists’ Group, Volunteer 
Street Walkers, Family Planning, Public 
Health, Well Known Whore Lawyers. 
There was a bumper sticker: “Eat Ameri- 
can Coyote, One Million Ranchers Can’t 
Be Wrong”; a notice on the door: “Loose 
Women Admitted Free”, a Dear Abby 
headline: “Wife Fed Up With Non-Eat- 
ing Husband.” And there was Margo, 
very relaxed, talking on the phone to a 
photographer. 

“I'm going to jog early in the morning,” 
she was saying, “then I'll ride my bike 
to Malvina’s Café on Grant Street. I've 
an appointment there and then a sex 
education lecture at the Oakland High 
School, and after that a meeting with 
some bondsmen at the Hall of Justice. 
You could tag along, I guess. I hate pos- 
ing....” 

Margo has not only lectured high 
school kids. Probation officers have her 
talk to their young charges. too. She 
blames a lack of sex education for the 
high VD rate among kids. 

“Seventy-five percent of the 13 to 15 
age group that balls has VD," she said. 
“They don't know and they're afraid to 
tell. A lot of parents stick their girls in 
juvenile reform schools, saying they can't 
control them, What they mean is they 
can't control their sex lives. So instead of 
putting them on the pill, sending them 
to a doctor now and then and being hu- 
mane about it, they stick ‘em in Juvy... 
for being girls. Boys aren't taken in for 
screwing around, They’re encouraged to 
in this sexist society. 

“And yet,” she said in the next breath, 
“American men don’t know how to make 
love. They just stick it in and get off. They 
don’t understand that 95 percent of the 
women get off by clitoral stimulation and 
that it’s not always happening when 
they're just screwing, That it’s got to be 
done by hand, and they have to have a 
nice gentle touch, too.” 

It was becoming apparent that this ex- 
hooker is a lot more than a union organ- 
izer. Prostitution isn’t the main issue with 
Margo, it’s the platform. The way Ameri- 
can men treat hookers, she says, is a re- 
flection of the way they relate to women 
in general. Man, she says, strives to per- 
petuate the chauvinistic biblical myth that 
if a woman does it for money instead of 
love, she’s going to go to hell. This idea 
keeps women afraid of their own sexual 
potential, afraid to develop it, lest they 
be labeled a whore or a lesbian. “If we 
had sexual equality we wouldn't have vice 
laws.” she said. This idea is what she calls 
“romantic oppression.” 

“And women believe,” she went on 
quickly, “that if an orgasm is to be sancti- 
fied in heaven, it has to be with one per- 
son, I get so many letters from women 
who've been married 30 and 40 years who 
have never had an orgasm. My message to 
them is: ‘My God, realize you've got ten 
friends right in your two hands.’ I think 
it’s time that we hookers leveled with 
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those other ladies and hipped them.” 

A couple of years ago she organized 
a group she called “Housewives, Hook- 
ers and Other Lovers” to introduce the 
hookers to the wives. She says it proved 
her point. The various women had much 
in common. 

“I think they began to realize,” she 
said, “that the laws against prostitution 
epitomize the oppression of women. The 
fact that our sexuality makes us the bad 
One in the relationship,” 

Margo's philosophy evolved from ex- 
perience. Born and raised in the state of 
Washington, she was a child bride, 
pregnant at 17, divorced at 20. She 
drifted south and arrived in San Francisco 
in 1962. She was 25 and broke. She got 
a job as a cocktail waitress in a North 
Beach nightclub and took an apartment 
around the corner. San Francisco then 
was emerging from the beatnik era, and 
Margo hung out with the remnants of the 
Ferlinghetti, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Cassidy 
beatnik crowds in the Trieste and Malvina 
cafés, She kept an open house, free and 
loose. And then a rookie vice-squad cop 
heard about her. 

“You know how men talk,” she said. 
““Ah, there's this hot babe. She’s always 
out with someone different. I bet she’s 
chargin’ for it.’ They're always thinking 
of women as totally sex.” 

And he busted her, Besides the rookie 
cop, she got a green lawyer and an inex- 
perienced judge, who she claims, found 
her guilty—because she knew what the 
word “trick” meant. 

The episode transformed” her life, in- 
vested it with purpose. She threw herself 
into getting the decision reversed and 
clearing her name. But as a convicted 
prostitute, she found this wasn’t easy, She 
couldn’t get a job. She had to go to work 
for the bondsman who posted her bail 
to pay him off. She started her own 
process-serving business. She persuaded 
her father to pay for a year’s law school. 
She worked at clearing herself for over a 
year, and by the time she won—she was 
a hooker. “It was a matter of economics,” 
she said. “I needed money.” 

“Did you enjoy the work?” I ventured. 

She grinned, “Did you ever fuck any- 
one and not enjoy it?” 

“No,” I answered too hastily—but 
then I hadn't taken on all comers. I won- 
dered how a hooker avoids the bedroom 
blahs. 

“Well, as a hooker you're supposed to 
enjoy it,” she said, copping out a little. 
“The customers enjoy it more if they 
think you're getting off with them. And 
it happens—if he’s any good. But what 
used to make me lubricate,” she said mat- 
ter-of-factly, “was the money.” She 
smiled again. The smile was always there. 
“T couldn’t even get turned on until they 
whipped out the money,” she said. “But 
I never took any from anyone I didn’t 
like, so I don’t feel I prostituted myself.” 
She didn’t say it defensively. 

She described her customers as run- 
of-the-mill tricks, 99 percent of them 
white, middle-class types: businessmen, 
doctors, accountants, teachers, “You 
name it,” she said, “they were all peo- 
ple with a couple of hours a week to 
spend with a hooker. Hookers are their 
therapists, the person they can say any- 
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thing to, be themselves with, get off with— 
while their wives are seeing the shrink.” 

Still, Margo-the-selective-hooker didn’t 
rely exclusively on hooking to pay the 
rent. She started a housecleaning service 
in 1968 called “Margo’s Miracle Maids.” 
She was still cleaning houses in 1973 
when she founded COYOTE. 

If the preceding years were ones of 
intense frustration and even humiliation, 
they were the tempering of her. She 
learned fully the plight of the hooker 
and learned to operate as a woman with- 
out a man, in a society where a woman's 
status is directly related to her man. What 
maintained Margo was her fine sense of 
the absurd and a wicked sense of humor. 
She has a healthy appetite for everything 
and she uses humor as a: tool, to keep 
her balanced and to loosen up others. 

An acquaintance of hers, Judy Bayer, 
remembers walking in Sausalito one night, 
seven or eight years ago. She passed a 
nun in a black habit and white hood 
standing in a shop doorway. As Judy 
glanced at the nun, she thought she saw 
her wink and did a double take. The nun 
was standing there arms demurely folded, 
eyes properly downcast. “And then,” said 
Judy, “I noticed she was wearing a but- 
ton that read: ‘Pray For Sex.’ That was the 
first time I met Margo.” 

Paul Avery, a writer who lived with 
Margo for a while in those days, remem- 
bers how “The Realist Nun” visited the 
Esalen consciousness-raising center in Big 
Sur, With due reverence she was shown 
about the place and, when she insisted, 
was shown the baths where communal 
nude bathing was taking place. “Sister” 
Margo stood looking demurely at the 
amazed bathers. “Goodness me,” she 
muttered, then dropped her habit and, 
with a whoop of joy, leaped naked into 
the pool, 

The radicalization of Margo came 
about gradually, In the summer of 1972 
she met that matriarchal feminist 
and black attorney, Flo Kennedy, who 
taught her how to organize her immense 
energy. This was a turning point, but it 
wasn't until Christmas of 1972 that Margo 
clicked into gear. She was in her kitchen, 
talking to San Francisco County Sheriff 
Richard Hongisto, now a board member 
of COYOTE. She idly asked him if things 
were still as bad for hookers as they had 
been in her day. 

“Of course,” he said, “they'll never 
change.” 

“And right then,” said Margo, “TI de- 
cided to somehow organize those girls and 
put an end to the incredible sexism and 
racism that comes down on them.” 

At the Hall of Justice, a beige-colored 
mausoleum rising beside the freeway 
south of Market Street, she found that 
things had deteriorated since her day. In 
1971 a new 18-man force, known as the 
Bureau of Special Services (BSS), had 
been formed to deal with, “the prostitution 
problem” in San Francisco. Sometimes 
working in pairs, sometimes wired, some- 
times alone, “The Vice,” as the 18-man 
squad is known to the girls, rolled up 
arrests across the city every night. 

The D.A.'s office and the jurists were 
right behind them. The chief whore- 
court judge when Margo reappeared was 
Judge Eugene Lynch, who very seldom 


released girls on their “own recognizance,” 
a frequent procedure for all but danger- 
ous criminals, He demanded bail from 
them. If they pleaded guilty to a first of- 
fense (and many who couldn't raise bail 
did so just to get free), they were auto- 
matically given a 90-day suspended sen- 
tence and 19 months’ probation. A second 
bust meant 90 days, unless they pleaded 
guilty to a second charge of prostitution 
in which case they got 45 days but a 
longer arrest record. 

“So the only case to fight,” she said, “is 
the first one, but it’s difficult for girls to 
get out of jail to do it, because the only 
bondsman who'll bail them out wants 
$250 collateral besides a premium of 50 
bucks. “That’s when the pimps get these 
girls. The pimps tell them, ‘I'll get you out, 
but you work for me.’ So thanks to the 
judges, the pimps are recruiting right 
in the city prison.” 

On top of all this, the girls were re- 
quired to take a penicillin shot or face 
three days “quarantine” in the county jail 
while VD test results were being waited 
for. This rule did not apply to customers. 
“Although,” Margo points out, “both 
parties are said to have committed the 
same crime.” 

From the outset, Margo had several 
things going for her. She knew the judges, 
the D.A.s, the detectives, the cops, the 
pimps, the whores, the lawyers, the bonds- 
men, And she knew that in private many 
of the authorities admitted that hooking 
shouldn’t be against the law. “My aim,” 
she said, “is to get them to say it in pub- 
lic. To stop being a hypo-critter—that’s a 
COYOTE word for someone who pa- 
tronizes us and at the same time keeps 
us illegal, without a voice, without a vote, 
to protect their own ass, to enforce a one- 
sided monogamy and rip women off in 
general.” 

She also had the right venue. San 
Francisco, a Bagdad-by-the-Bay, narcis- 
sistic and precious, prides itself on its 
libertarian attitudes. And it’s a city with 
a system that’s still small enough to beat, 
if you know the right people. And a lot 
of citizens got behind Margo. They like 
breaking dams. Ten years ago they em- 
braced toplessness and they had just 
voted in favor of legalizing pot, even if 
the rest of the state had thrown out the 
proposition. 

COYOTE offers its members a range 
of services. The union does its best to 
keep its members out of jail. Margo tries 
to warn the girls when there’s a new face 
to watch out for on The Vice, and when- 
ever she gets word that there’s going to 
be a sweep, she passes that along, too. If 
a member does get busted, Margo goes 
to work on the outside arranging legal 
and medical assistance. She’s working 
hard to get mental health and public 
health agencies to accept hookers in their 
social service programs. 

“So basically what you're doing is 
recognizing hookers as individuals...” I 
began. 

“”.. Who have civil rights and whose 
civil rights are being abridged,” she con- 
cluded. But she’s also fighting all the 
while for total decriminalization—in addi- 
tion to legalization. “We don’t want them 
stamping ‘WHORE’ in our passports,” 
she said. 
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With legal assistance from the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) she 
has got the quarantine system stopped. 
Judge Ira Brown issued the injunction 
against San Francisco police last Febru- 
ary. It had taken a year, “and it’s going 
to take us another year to get them re- 
leased on their own recognizance,” she 
said, 

Meanwhile, COYOTE is _ gaining 
friends and recognition nationally. It has 
become a key information source for 
state politicians interested in drafting new 
and reformed prostitution legislation. 
Margo has been contacted by legislators 
from Minnesota, Michigan, New York 
and Massachusetts. “With the information 
I've got from my own work and from 
others, I think things will soon begin to 
change nationally,” she said. 

With that,I left to speak to the opposi- 
tion, Deputy District Attorney Joe Rus- 
soniello, A small, energetic man in his 
mid-30s with a white handkerchief care- 
fully folded in his breast pocket, Rus- 
soniello has a chart behind his desk with 
a graph showing how arrests for such 
“crimes” as sodomy, oral sex and prosti- 
tution have risen in the past few years. 
He has happily enforced the city’s Red 
Light Abatement Program, yet he feels 
that Margo has rendered’ the community 
a valuable service: “Margo has done a 
wonderful job bringing this out in the 
open. When she had the guts to start argu- 
ing for legalization, there was tremendous 
public interest. It gave us law enforce- 
ment people, me in particular, the chance 
to say, ‘No, it’s a lot of nonsense.’ The 
trouble is,” he said, leaning back in his 
seat and toying with a pen, “nobody looks 
beyond the climax.” It took me a second 
to realize he was using the term in a con- 
text of sex. 

Russoniello pictures the world beyond 
the climax as a world of degradation and 
slavery peopled by ruthless pimps and 
wretched girls and twisted, perverted men, 
A world of drugs and ultimate despair. 
This was the world that he and the BSS 
had been assigned to eradicate. 

Russoniello denies any concern with 
sexual morality. The objectionable thing 
is the commercialization of sex, he says. 
What a person’s taste, preference or ap- 
petite is doesn’t concern him. “If a per- 
son has to have an encounter with 15 peo- 
ple a night to get her jollies ... who cares? 
But if she’s doing it because her pimp de- 
manded she make $300 that night, that’s 
different. That’s what enslaves.” 

Russoniello’s answer, then, is to bust 
hell out of the pimps. In the past three 
years he claims they have arrested every 
major pimp in the City, except three. Yet 
it’s still almost as easy to find a whore in 
San Francisco as it is to locate an Ethi- 
opian in Addis Ababa. 

Estimating that there are 3000 “home- 
grown” hookers working in San Francisco, 
Russoniello claims legalization would 
flood the city with another 3000 out-of- 
town whores and that the city would need 
at least 60 licensed bordellos. Still, he 
concedes the city might legalize prostitu- 
tion. 

But Margo’s campaign to decriminalize 
prostitution—taking it completely out of 
regulation by the law—makes him shud- 
der. “Let the marketplace be the barome- 
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ter for how much prostitution there is,” he 
said, “and I think there’ll be chaos. Look, 
everybody is a potential customer.” 

I still needed a view of prostitution at 
the working level and an objective opinion 
on the work Margo was doing, I needed 
an unaffiliated working girl, About mid- 
night, two black girls I'd often seen in 
front of a Broadway bar showed up there 
again. One was a motherly-looking woman 
with a full build in her late 20s. The 
other, a very slender girl with fine fea- 
tures, was a few years younger. 

It was a cool night. Both wore coats. 
Neither wanted to talk much. They stood 
outside the fish-and-chip shop next to 
the bar shifting their weight from one 
foot to the other and peering beyond my 
shoulder as I explained myself. The Vice 
was evidently about. I put on my Eng- 
lish accent, the older woman asked for my 
press card, and then she agreed to talk. 
We went into the bar, and I paid her $20 
for her time. 

She was a pleasant girl with a cool, 
raspy voice. She wouldn't tell me her 
name, but she said she’s been hooking on 
Broadway for five or six years. She’d only 
been busted once, when she first started 
and was working for a pimp, her old man. 
But she'd split with him a year or so ago 
and now she was working on her own. 
She said lone girls were common in San 
Francisco, that you didn’t need a pimp 
anymore in this city. She didn’t seem 
worried about the degradation or the drugs 
that Russoniello had spoken of. But then 
she was careful to point out that she was 
a professional, “I guess some girls, after 
they've finished workin’, end up on wel- 
fare, especially if they got kids,” she con- 
ceded. “But a weak-minded person doesn’t 
last in this job. You gotta have a good 
head to survive. You gotta be thinkin’. 

“An’ I guess there's girls workin’ to sup- 
port habits,” she said. “They go out and 
stick their money in their arm, but I don’t 
know any. An’ they’re not makin’ a livin’ 
at it, takin’ care of a family, puttin’ money 
away. They’re just keepin’ a habit.” 

This week she said she was working to 
pay her bills: $275 a month for an apart- 
ment in the Marina, a fashionable neigh- 
borhood behind the St. Francis Yacht 
Club, $75 a month for the Catholic school 
where she sends her young son, $90 for 
the car, $50 for the phone, and about 
$35 for dry cleaning—about a $1000 a 
month to live and eat on. Against that, 
in a good week she makes between $700 
and $800, charging tricks a minimum of 
$35. 

“T'll have that done by the fifth and 
after that I can bank some, I wanna buy 
me a house,” she said. 

“Get an old man and quit?” I suggested. 

“T don’t have to quit,” she said laugh- 
ing. “I just want to get everything paid 
for in case anything happens. You got to 
get your house and your big bills paid for.” 

I asked her about decriminalization 
versus legalization. She wasn’t afraid of 
the competition decriminalization posed. 
She said she felt confident of her regu- 
lars. And even if it meant a pay cut, she 
didn’t object to the idea of legalization 
or working in a state-licensed bordello and 
paying taxes. 

“There’s nothing wrong in it,” she said. 
“They should make it legal. It would cut 


my money short,” she laughed, “but then 
I wouldn’t have to worry about jail. Every 
night I’m taking a chance and I can’t 
stand to be locked up because I gotta kid 
to look after. An’ if I go to jail, that’s 
payin’ taxes anyhow.” She reckoned that 
a minimum two-week sentence would cost 
her, including a $350 lawyer's fee and lost 
wages, about $1800. 

At this point, the slim girl came into 
the bar. She asked her friend, “You about 
through? I just turned two tricks.” 

“You did?” The older girl looked at 
her watch. 

“Give us five minutes,” I said. 

“There’s two Vice out there tryin’ to 
catch me,” said the slender girl. 

“Who were they?” asked the older girl. 
“Did you know ’em?” 

“T seen ‘em before,” said the slender 
girl. “The one’s got a bald head.” 

“Do they throw a lot of new guys at 
you?” T asked. 

“No,” said the older one. And then with 
a laugh she added, “They’re dumb, At 
least they’re not as smart as they think 
they are.” 

“Do you feel threatened by them?” 

“Yeah,” she said, “some of them will 
beat your ass. I seen one of them hand- 
cuff my* girl friend to a fire alarm and 
whip her. They’d throw you up against a 
wall and into the back of a car. But in 
the past two years they’ve lightened up a 
lot. Now they're mostly gentlemen. They 
call you ‘Miss’ and ask you to come along 
quietly.” 

When I asked her if she thought that 
Margo was at all responsible for the 
change, she thought for a moment. “Yeah, 
I think maybe so, because The Vice know 
they're bein’ watched now. They know 
that it’s a public issue here.” 

She said she thought COYOTE was a 
good thing, but she hadn’t joined. “I work 
on my own, I don’t wanna get caught up 
in anything. But that Margo’s a good per- 
son.” She looked at her watch again. “TI 
gotta go now,” she said. 

She went back out onto the street to 
hustle tricks and duck The Vice. All in a 
night’s work. 


I called Margo the next afternoon to 
tell her about my meeting with the Broad- 
way hooker. 

“Was she black,” Margo asked. “Rather 
short, about 25?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s Penny,” she said. “I’ve known 
her for years. She's a real pro, that girl.” 

I told Margo what Penny had said about 
a nest egg, paying off a mortgage, digging 
in against tomorrow. I asked if she was 
concerned about tomorrow, with maybe 
finding an old man. 

“I’m a loner,” she said. “I haven’t got 
any marriage signs in my chart. I’ve never 
been proposed to in my life.” 

“T find that hard to believe,” I said. 

“Tt’s true. They ruined my reputation at 
the Hall of Justice,” she said laughing. 
“Tf IT ever do marry though, it'll be to a 
cop.” T 
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George Wallace supporters, Frosty intends 
to publish them all, if he can figure out 
how to do so in two 12-page issues a 
month, Upcoming in the Observer are sto- 
ries on how Ma Bell rips-off state agencies, 
how hospitals screw the poor, a conspiracy 
to rescue the Illinois River from develop- 
ers, and a study on bulldozer rape in the 
eminent domain. 

Other than Frosty and Helen, the only 
regular occupants of the Observer office 
are a student named Steve, who gamely 
attempts to sell advertising on a commis- 
sion basis, and a mouse named Elmer, 
who stands on his hind legs and begs for 
PTA candy. “Elmer is the only one I 
know who will eat PTA candy,” Frosty 
says. “He’s very brazen. He somehow 
senses that I won’t hurt him.” Incidentally, 
Frosty is current president of the PTA, 
“a very subversive organization if used 
properly.” 

This particular morning Steve is reflect- 
ing on the nature of conformity. An 
Oklahoma City Bank president who per- 
sonally promised Frosty that he would 
take out a half-page ad in the Observer has 
been dissuaded from doing so by the 
bank’s advertising agency. A woman from 
the agency, Jordan Associates, tells Steve 
it will place the ad if it can exercise some 
control over the content of the paper. 
Steve politely refuses the offer. 

“Yeah,” Frosty snorts, “can’t you see 
them going to a big publisher with that 
proposition? It’s size that counts.” 

This information is small consolation 
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for Steve, whose only paid ad for the up- 
coming issue is a quarter-pager from the 
Knights of Columbus inviting readers to 
send for a free pamphlet on “The Lessons 
of Genesis.” The few ads that appear in 
the Observer tout new political books or 
occasional small businesses run by politi- 
cal liberals. One longtime advertiser still 
operates under the impression that the 
newspaper is owned by the Oklahoma City 
Roman Catholic diocese, which it was 
years ago. “He gets his money’s worth,” 
Helen says flatly. 

In the morning delivery of manuscripts, 
bills, new subscriptions and hate mail, 
there is one particularly revealing letter 
from the president of Star Manufacturing 
(prefab buildings), whose tax-exempt sta- 
tus has been put to the fire in a recent 
Observer article. The president suggests 
that Frosty Troy catch the first bus out of 
Oklahoma. “You'll be much more at home 
in Soviet Russia,” writes the president of 
Star. 

“Tsn’t that something,” Frosty says, and 
for the first time today his glasses are 
steamed over. “Jsn't that something! My 
people came here to keep people like him 
from getting special favors. My father was 
born in a sod hut in Bromide, Indian Ter- 
ritory. My grandfather's two sisters were 
teaching nuns who opened the first school 
in this state. My grandfather came down 
from Wisconsin on a visit, saw the great 
need here for a doctor, and opened the 
first Mercy Hospital in the Choctaw Na- 
tion. They paid him in corn liquor which 
he poured out. He was bitterly anti-booze, 
having seen what it could do to people. 
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Soviet Russia—isn’t that a ell of a note!” 

But the moment passes and Frosty feeds 
Elmer more PTA candy and laughs at the 
world, and at himself, too. “If there were 
six of me in Oklahoma,” he grins, “they 
would drive me out of the state. They can 
handle one. I'm considered Oklahoma’s 
politically retarded child. They enjoy me. 
Lions clubs, Rotary clubs—I’m in great 
demand as a speaker. They like a little 
breath of fresh air as long as they don’t 
have to breathe too much of it.” 

On the final day of the session last 
spring, Oklahoma’s politically retarded 
child sat in the packed gallery of the state 
senate, slightly apprehensive as Senator 
Gene Stipe approached the microphone 
for a personal privilege speech. The sub- 
ject of Stipe’s remarks had been leaked 
in advance, hence the packed gallery. The 
subject was Frosty Troy. 

Frosty sucked on his pipe, recollecting 
a favorite saying: “A citizen who would 
keep his respect for laws and sausages 
shouldn’t see neither made.” One thing 
was sure, Senator Stipe wasn’t here today 
to make any laws. 

Frosty knew Gene Stipe from way back 
—they’re both from McAlester, scene of 
the infamous prison riots of a few years 
ago. Frosty had forecast the riots in the 
Observer—he forecast them 35 months in 
advance in an article headlined “Okla- 
homa Penal System: a Criminal Fiasco,” 
laying the shame at the doorstep of the 
powerful Labor and Penal Affairs Com- 
mittee chaired by Senator Gene Stipe. The 
bedrock of prison reform was decentrali- 
zation, breaking up that dismal medieval 
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warehouse in McAlester (Frosty refers to 
it as Big Mac), which of course was not 
in the special interest of Stipe’s constitu- 
ency. The Observer seared the good sena- 
tor for double conflict of interests—Stipe 
is also counsel for the AFL-CIO, whose 
private bills flow with scarcely an inter- 
ruption through his committee. 

Selecting his words with great care lest 
he become judgmental and stray from the 
issue, Frosty had referred to Stipe as “a 
good ole boy,” a code understood by 
Observer readers to indicate one who 
licks boots for fat cats. If Jesus Christ re- 
turned to earth, Frosty continued, the 
first thing he would do is visit Big Mac, 
and the second thing he would do is get 
a whip and go after every bastard in the 
state, inquiring as only Jesus could: “Why 
have you let them do this to the least of 
my brothers?” 

Now it was the senator's turn for re- 
buttal, and Stipe began by telling the 
audience: “I’ve known Frosty Troy all my 
life, and I've known his family all my life, 
and I can tell you they are just as nutty 
as he is.” 

Then Stipe proceeded to spin the an- 
alogue of Rattlesnake Smitty, who grew 
up in Southeast Oklahoma and was hated 
by all. He was such a rotten piece of goods 
that when he died there wasn’t a church in 
town that would receive the remains. So 
they held the funeral in the high school 
gym. An assistant undertaker asked if 
there was anyone present who would say 
a few words over the corpse, and after a 
long silence one old codger stepped for- 
ward and said: “Yep, I'll say something. I 
used to fish with Rattlesnake Smitty, and 
he gutted fish good.” 

No one in the gallery laughed harder 
than Frosty Troy. He tells the story every 
chance he gets: at commencement ex- 
ercises, TY interviews, anywhere inter- 
ested citizens will gather and hear him 
out. “If you can’t take it,’ he reasons, 
“you got no business dishing it out.” 

Frosty has been dishing it out for 22 
years, but it wasn’t until 1970 that he 
started using a shovel. That's the year he 
quit his associate editor's job at the Tulsa 
Tribune and, for the token price of one 
dollar, purchased the sinking Oklahoma 
Courier from a friend, a freethinking, 
muckraking priest named Father Joyce. 
To the enormous displeasure of the 
Catholic diocese, the Courier had been 
coming down hard on the war in Vietnam 
and the climate of life in Oklahoma, 
while simultaneously championing the 
Pill and collective bargaining for state 
employees. Father Joyce’s time was 
eminently limited. Even while he worked 
for the Tribune, Frosty was a regular 
contributor to the fiery little bimonthly. 
The Tribune management doesn’t ap- 
prove of its people moonlighting, espe- 
cially if the mediumin question is to the 
left of McKinley. But there wasn’t a 
whole lot they could do about Frosty, a 
devout Catholic who said his articles 
were part of his Christian witness. 

“Christian witness, my ass,” he grins 
now. “It was the only outlet I had.” 


The metamorphosis of Frosty Troy 
came agonizingly slow and sure. “I had 
only two ambitions in life,” he says. “To 
be a Catholic priest or a professional 
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writer. I was in a seminary for seven 
months, but all I could think about was 
girls.” Out of some vague sense of duty, 
he joined the Army and volunteered for 
Korea. Barely18, he returned a year later 
with his brother’s body in a pine box. 

“T’ve been a four-alarm pacifist ever 
since,” he says. “I can’t even kill an ant. 
If I find a grasshopper in my yard, I'll 
move it to a neighbor's yard.” 

Back in McAlester he married Helen, 
converted her to the Catholic religion, 
and set out to learn the cold, hard facts 
of life as a cub reporter on the McAlester 
News-Capitol. His exposé on slot ma- 
chines in the shadows of Big Mac gravely 
offended the local sheriff, who ran him 
out of town with one finger. “I mean he 
literally backed me down the. street, 
jabbing me in the chest and stomach with 
this great huge finger,” Frosty recalls. “It 
is an awful thing to be beat up with a 
forefinger.” 

Watching the sheriff fingerwhip Frosty 
must have been great sport for the good 
ole boys loafing around the McAlester 
courthouse. Unlike his father and 
brothers (there were 11 children in the 
family), Frosty wasn’t much of an athlete 
or street fighter. He was a frail mama’s 
boy, surveying the world through thick 
glasses. One hard look would send him 
straight to the library. Merely being a 
Catholic in the Bible Belt of Oklahoma 
was grounds for the gravest suspicion. 
McAlester’s lone radio station devoted 15 
minutes each day to denouncing the 
Catholic conspiracy to overthrow the 
government. 
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When the heat of his hometown be- 
came too great, Frosty and Helen moved 
to Muskogee where, according to song- 
writer Merle Haggard, even squares can 
have a ball. They soon found out why. 
The place was wide open. Frosty’s first big 
scoop for the Daily Phoenix exposed the 
kingpin bootlegger and vice lord. The 
sheriff allowed Frosty to tag along on a 
token raid, or “knockover” as they called 
it. All the sheriff “found” was four bottles 
of hooch. While the lawman was taking 
his club to the hooch, Frosty spotted a 
spring attached to the ceiling. He gave it 
a jerk and, lo, the ceiling opened down, 
revealing hundreds of bottles held by 
elastic bands. “That's the last thing I re- 
member,” he says. “I woke up outside an 
hour later under a tree.” 

His next newspaper job was on the 
Lawton Constitution, a name not without 
irony. When Frosty reported that the 
Lawton sheriff had offered him a $200 
bribe to not write something, the publisher 
of the Constitution—who also happened 
to be president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce—refused to print the story. 

In 1957, Frosty began a 13-year stint 
with the Tulsa Tribune. Although he 
would eventually head the Tribune's bu- 
reaus in both Washington and Oklahoma 
City and rise to the position of associate 
editor, he was and is at heart an inves- 
tigative reporter. 

“T played the percentages,” he says. “If 
I hit the Tribune with three knockout 
ideas, one of them might sell. There was 
a great old editor there named Harmon 
Phillips [Frosty’s son Philip is named for 
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the editor]. He was a cranky Republican 
conservative, but a great newspaperman. 
He demanded two things: be first and be 
accurate. He used to tell me: ‘Be a free 
agent. Don’t drink their whiskey, don’t 
eat their steaks and don’t go to their par- 
ties, because someday you may have to 
nail them.’ I still follow that advice. In 
all my years of covering the state and 
national capitals, I've never made a 
friend in government.” 

One idea that Harmon Phillips bought 
was a series on how Oklahomians treat 
their mentally ill. They treat them not 
quite as good as they treat their cock- 
roaches, Frosty learned after spending 
a week in each of the state’s four mental 
hospitals. “I actually lived in the wards.I 
ate the swill and slept on hard cots in 
104-degree heat at Fort Supply.” 

However sordid, lifting the cover from 
the state hatch was a journalistic trifle 
compared to what happened in 1965. 
That was the year Frosty shocked friend 
and foe alike by exposing the fact that 
the major oi] companies in Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska were rig- 
ging prices on asphalt sold to the state. 
The law required sealed, competitive bids, 
but Frosty documented that the bids were 
identical down to the last decimal point. 
That series was nominated for a Pulitzer 
prize. No oil man was sent off to Big Mac, 
but the majors did haye to cough up $2.5- 
million in fines. 

By age 36, Frosty Troy was approaching 
the summit of his profession, As associate 
editor of Oklahoma's best newspaper, he 
had a private office, a secretary, an ex- 
ecutive’s income, a piece of the profits, 
access to the company retreat and yacht, 
and a bad case of the purple lowdowns. 
Hip deep in charlatans, corporate memos, 
and petty exercises in censorship, it was 
like waiting at an intersection for his own 
funeral procession to pass. He felt his 
little corner of the world was going to 
hell on a zephyr, and all the Tribune could 
worry about was whowas going to pick 
up the building permits from city hall. 

“The media were copping out on the 
American Dream,” he says. “The great 
pencil press... Wwe were becoming news- 
papers of record, Who died, who was 
born, who got married, who got divorced, 
who applied for a building permit, who 
struck oil. Boosterism ran from the top 
floor to the pressroom, Point with alarm 
at Washington and the U.N., but let a 
crooked sheriff run rampant. Someone 
coined a word for it—Afghanistanism. 
You write about how bad things are in 
Afghanistan, but you don't dare criticize 
the local school board because they pub- 
lish their legal notices in your paper. The 
jingle of the cash register had replaced 
journalism.” 

One morning about four years ago, 
Frosty Troy looked in the bathroom mir- 
ror and thought he saw a good ole boy 
waving back. That was the day the Okla- 
homa Observer was born. 


“I'm not looking for praise,” Frosty 
says now. “I’m looking for converts. I’m 
tired of this state being dead-ass last in 
its services to its people. If IT can change 
one vote on one issue, Ill feel like I 
have done a good job.” 


No less an authority than Governor 
Hall credits Frosty Troy with hounding 
into existence the state’s first income tax 
on dividends paid by Oklahoma-based 
corporations. When the governor signed 
the bill in 1971, he handed Frosty the 
pen and said: “Here, Frosty, this is your 
bill.* The landmark legislation, which 
has added some $77-million a year to the 
state treasury, followed a series of Ob- 
server stories inquiring into the question: 
who really owns Oklahoma? Tt develops 
that 1.7 percent of the people own 70 
percent of the wealth. One reason for this 
was that under the old law, corporations 
were paying themselves in stock options 
and dividends, neither of which were 
taxed by the state. 

“Damn right, I was proud of that bill,” 
Frosty says. “But you wouldn't believe 
the readers I lost. One man’s tax reform 
is another’s tax burden. It’s gotta come 
from somewhere. You never saw a gov- 
ernment get smaller, did you?” 

Another investigation revealed that the 
state had spent $1.6-million on study pro- 
grams, yet less than one percent of the 
recommendations had been implemented. 
“If you want to get rich from the govern- 
ment with no accountability,” Frosty ad- 
vises, “become a consultant. I truly be- 
lieve the Mafia will move into the 
consultant business, it's that lucrative.” 

A prolific reader of books, documents 
and public records, Frosty reacted to 
Watergate by reading biographies on 
every American President. In a front-page 
article, he concluded that Richard Nixon 
isn’t the worst President the country ever 
had. The nadir of the presidency, he 
wrote, is Franklin Pierce, whose main 
qualification for office seemed to be that 
while leading a charge in the Mexican- 
American war, he fainted and fell off his 
horse. 

Frosty outraged Oklahoma liberals by 
coming out four-square against Nixon's 
impeachment. “I'm holding onto Nixon,” 
he said, “because Jerry Ford believes all 
that crap. Ford is a Neanderthal man. He 
never yoted for a civil rights bill... he 
never voted for health or education bills 

- he's your original good ole boy. It’s 
the good ole boys who are killing this 
country, not the Nixons. Nixon doesn’t 
believe anything. We've got a good, weak 
crook in there now. Let’s hold onto him.” 

Nor were the libs pleased when the 
Observer opposed busing, even though 
Frosty pointed out that the court order 
affected 85 percent of the blacks, versus 
only 15 percent of the whites. “Mindless 
busing is counterproductive,” he insists. 
“The blacks lose their identity as a unit, 
as a community; they lose their cohesive- 
ness. What we need to do is bus teachers.” 

The editor of the Observer is not above 
taking direct action when it appears that 
the pen is slower than the sword. He suc- 
cessfully filed suit to block a Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield rate increase by finding a 
loophole that even the corporate lawyers 
didn’t know existed. He was a significant 
force in Oklahoma's “little people’s vic- 
tory” that sent elitest Fred Harris instead 
of coach Bud Wilkinson to the United 
States Senate. It was a dubious victory. 

“We worked our butts off for Fred 
Harris,” Frosty sighs. “And what hap- 
pens? He goes to Washington looking for 
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the edge of the political spectrum and 
falls off. Getting pushed into Bobby 
Kennedy’s swimming pool was what Fred 
Harris thought it was all about.” 

Good newspapering, Frosty Troy will 
tell you, concerns itself with issues, not 
personalities. It doesn’t really matter that 
Politician X drinks too much or screws 
around or has the IQ of a polly parrot. 
What the readers need to know is how 
he voted on the issues and what the issues 
are all about. “When a writer starts at- 
tacking individuals or institutions indis- 
criminately, that’s blob reporting,” he 
says. 

Although he says, “Most of our in- 
stitutions are well thought out,” there is 
One institution that Frosty cannot resist 
whittling down—the Gaylord publishing 
empire of Oklahoma City, which he re- 
fers to as “Preparation G.” The Gaylord 
papers, he is fond of pointing out, ve- 
hemently deplore subsidized medicine, but 
editorialize regularly in favor of subsidies 
for the petroleum industry. “And why 
not?” he beams. “The Gaylords own Pub- 
lishers Petroleum, one of the sweetest 
little petroleum bonanzas in the country.” 

Not long ago, Frosty published a short, 
poignant item about the Queen of Eng- 
land collecting $46,000 for not planting 
wheat in Mississippi. A businessman from 
Moore, Oklahoma, confronted Frosty 
outside a banquet hall, waving the item 
in the writer's face and calling him “a 
goddamn liar.” “Foreigners can’t collect 
subsidies!” the businessman shouted. 

The man could not control his rage, so 
he attacked... not the Queen of England 
...not the government—he attacked the 
source of information. 

Frosty heard him out, smiled and re- 
minded the gentleman that Cleopatra 
threatened to kill the messenger who 
brought the news that Anthony had been 
screwing around. 

“Do you remember what the messenger 
said?” Frosty asked the man, who shook 
his head, more bewildered now than angry. 
“He said: ‘Madam, I that brought the news 
made not the match.’” T 
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SMOTHERS BROTHERS (from page 25) 


Fonda for a while. For a couple of years, 
at least. And I just couldn’t get it off 
my head.” 

It seemed to affect the projects he tried. 
There was a TV special, an ABC summer 
replacement, a movie—all flops that 
deepened his funk, Added to it was his 
fear that he was being set up for a drug 
bust, part of what he termed “the dis- 
crediting trip.” 

“T heard all this from various sources 
.,.0h, attorney sources,” he said, “Guy 
calling me and saying, ‘Hey, man, some- 
thing’s coming down. And I suggest... 
An attorney from downtown whose friend 
is a federal attorney. Then I get it from 
San Francisco, A friend who is a friend 
of an underground disc jockey who's been 
busted a couple of times, said, ‘Hey, man. 
There’s a thing coming. I warn you, 
brother.’ 

“And then...uh...I stopped. I 
cleaned out my whole act. No grass or 
any of that shit. I started drinking more. 
I just got back into booze again. Start at 
noon, Have a Scotch. And I got so I could 
sustain that high right through two o'clock 
the next morning. So I got a little more 
pugnacious, hanging around the bars. 

“There were a couple of years, three 
years, that I walked the edge, there were 
a lotta stories about me. They weren't 
fistfight stories, but they were drunk 
stories. Stand on the tables. Language got 
a little carried away.” 

If Tommy could not come to terms 
with his fallen star, brother Dick did. He 
didn’t miss being out of the public eye: 
he preferred anonymity. “I can walk out 
shopping,” he said, “and nobody stares at 
me. Rarely do they bug me, because they 
don’t recognize me. Tommy's got a very 
recognizable face, his face is a carica- 
freee 

Where Tommy was a show-business 
type, Dick was not. He claimed the 
Chinese proverb, “A cook is a man of 
many knives and none are sharp.” ap- 
plied to him. Dick Smothers was always 
on to new kicks, some of them by chance. 
Take his fling at auto racing. 

Tt happened when he was asked to 
sponsor a Can-Am racing car. In that role, 
he was offered a driving lesson, “T 
jumped into a little formula Ford, 90 
horsepower. Good class for learning. On 
my own, I took three more lessons. The 
third lesson, I was going as fast as the 
car could go. So when the Can-Am came 
to Riverside, California, I was looking for 
a Formula B to buy, And a guy came 
up with one he was looking to sell. He 
let me try it out. I scared the shit out of 
myself. T had a couple of beers, did a 
few more laps, and told him how great 
it was. 

“T had to go to another school to get 
my license. It was run by the Sports Car 
Club of America. So I went to Phoenix, 
They had both a race and the school 
there. Went through school and every- 
thing. Burned out my clutch. Had a race 
the next day I couldn't make. So T got 
drunker than hell that night with some 
friends. And TI said, aw, I'll go out and 
watch the races, Feeling cocky ‘cause I 
was sort of relieved I didn’t have to race. 
But this friend of ours crashed his car 


the next day on the first lap of practice. 
I said, ‘Hey, can we have your clutch?’ 
Next thing I knew, I was racing. And I 
almost had the DTs. I was really in no 
condition. I raced; did alright.” 

When the show was cancelled, Dick 
went full speed ahead into auto racing. 
He did not get stuck in the past. “I liked 
the show,” he said, “but it was only a 
nine-to-five job to me. What the hell. T 
earned a lot of money on it for three 
seasons. I didn’t want to go on forever 
on it. 

“Tommy and I didn’t see a helluva lot 
of each other for a couple of years after 
CBS fired us. You know, we'd see each 
other once in a while. But like all our 
professional career, I was married and 
had children. [ had my own... kind of 
trip.” 

For Dick, the trip was part family, 
part fast-living. When he phased out 
auto racing, he plunged into skiing at 
age 34. In a short time, he became a 
creditable performer on the slopes, which 
Was no surprise to Tommy, even if he 
always thought of his kid brother as less 
adventurous than he. 

“Dickie was always kind of like very 
conservalive about what he did,” Tommy 
said. “He was chickenshit. you know. 
Like he would be the last one to climb 
up a tree—after he saw five or six other 
people do it. He was always very analyti- 
cal about the odds and the chances. And 
he wouldn’t bet the sun would come up, 

“That’s why what he does is abso- 
lutely in keeping. It’s not a daredevil thing, 
racing. It’s precision in knowing your 
limitations and recognizing them. And 
always very methodically expanding your 
area of ability. Which he’s always done. 
In the act. In singing. In his dealing with 
people. He goes out to a certain point. 
He stopped racing when he realized 
there’s a point he doesn’t want to go 
beyond.” 

Tt was typical of Dick. In whatever 
recreations he and Tommy indulged— 
from pitching pennies to shooting pool— 
Dick Smothers mastered them with con- 
centration, a trait Tommy confessed to 
be short of. If often more naturally gifted 
than Dick, Tommy came up second best 
when his sibling put his mind to it. And 
the steely focus that made Dick an 80s 
golfer not long after he took up the 
sport carried over to the act. Scared stiff 
on stage when the brothers first started, 
Dick forced himself to become silky 
smooth. “Dick hasn't ever stopped im- 
proving,” said Tommy. “He’s always 
passed the limit as far as other people 
perceive it. Always.” 

For blood brothers, they were crea- 
tures of unlike impulses. which followed, 
more or less, their stage characters. 
Tommy the quixotic, Dick the cool, 
“Like, we'd do a concert in the ‘60s, 
said Tommy, “and if it didn’t come off 
very good, promoter loses money. Id say, 
‘Let's... you know...kick some back.’ 
Dick would say, “No, if they made a 
lotta money, they wouldn’t kick anything 
onto us. That's the biz. You make a deal, 
you stick with the deal. 

“There’s very little tolerance in there. 
Some guy cheated Dickie on a golf score 
once. They were both duffers at the time, 
both in the low 100s. And he cut one 


stroke. Well, they'd been close but that 
was it for that guy. Dick will never trust 
that guy again. It ended any kind of mean- 
ingful relationship between them. 

“Tm probably the only one he’s very 
tolerant of, with my excesses of incon- 
sistencies, whatever I am. I am more 
scatterbrained. And Dickie, if he sees 
someone I'm hanging out with whom he 
doesn’t like...he’ll say, “That guy’s an 
asshole.” And 90 percent of the time he’s 
right. He spots the phonies. So, you 
know, those things used to be a problem. 
We used to fight over those things.” 

The differences were beside the point 
once the Smothers Brothers zeroed in on 
their legal action against CBS. The two 
were like-minded on that one, convinced 
they'd been victims of, in Dick's term, “a 
common screwing.” In early *73, they got 
their day in court and proved it, After 
eight weeks of trial, the court found CBS 
in breach of contract and awarded the 
brothers a $776,000 judgment, 

What had started back in the late “60s 
as network nitpicking over lines like 
“Ronald Reagan is a known heterosexual,” 
or the use of a name like Mary Jane 
Roach (a marijuana reference) in a 
Sketch, ended with Americans in the 
early ’70s wondering what all the fuss 
had been about. The comedy that was hot 
Stuff then seemed pretty mild now. 
Nonetheless, for the Smothers Brothers, 
the years were time blown. Said Tommy: 
“We were in our 20s—it seemed like for- 
ever, By the time all the dust settled with 
CBS... all those years of running around 
and carrying on after the show was can- 
celled and all the projects...all of a 
sudden, I’m 37 years old. And I said, 
‘Geez, the time sure slipped away.’ ” 


The court judgment brought no wild 
celebrations for the Smothers Brothers. 
Tt was not the victory they wanted, a de- 
cision on the still fuzzy area of artistic 
versus network control of program ma- 
terial. 

“A token win,” said Tommy Smothers, 
“in terms of money and particularly in 
terms of the issues that we were trying 
to resolve. It was resolved in our favor 
as a breach of contract and copyright in- 
fringement, but the issue of freedom of 
expression was not resolved at all, 

A tonic effect, though, of the court de- 
cision was to spur the boys into putting 
their act back together again. It was not 
easy. For, as Tommy Smothers noted, “T 
didn’t realize how much work was in- 
volved in being good. I'd forgotten.” 

Tt came back to him fast. To get his 
“chops” in shape, Tommy was booked 
solo in September °73 at the Cellar Door, 
a small club in Washington, D.C. He fig- 
ured it'd be a snap. But minutes into his 
act, he was experiencing what the comic 
trade refers to as “flop sweat"—the rush 
of cold perspiration that occurs when a 
comic realizes he’s bombing. 

In Tommy’s case, it was more dis- 
tressing because he could feel the audi- 
ence wanted him to do well. But he had 
lost his deft touch—the nuances of tim- 
ing and the snap-crackle of his comic 
words. He felt clumsy on stage and trans- 
mitted it to the audience. 

If he had always worked sweat-free in 
the past, now he was lathered up good and 
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doing what most comics do in flop sweat. 
He was bailing out of routines early, rush- 
ing on to the next bit on the chance he'd 
strike magic there. Lost in the process 
were the sly takes and impish winks that he 
once used with the skill of a Harpo Marx. 
He had 45 minutes of material, but in his 
panic, he was off the stage in 20 minutes. 

“After the first show, | had everybody 
in the world telling me all kinds of things.” 
Tommy remembered. “My agent. said, 
“Yeah. Great.’ I said, ‘No, that’s bullshit.’ 
He said, ‘No, it’s great, great.’ I said, ‘Hey. 
man. T don’t want to hear that shit,’ ” 

The rest of the gig was, mercifully, bet- 
ter. But doubts remained. When, a short 
time later, Tommy and Dick made their 
comeback together at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, Playboy Club, they asked the press 
not to come until a few days into the gig. 
But even after a warm reception by critics 
and audiences, the Smothers Brothers sus- 
pected they Were getting better than they 
deserved, Said Dick: “We were worried 
that people were just being nice to us, 
‘cause We were resurrected from the dead. 
Like living martyrs. We thought the act 
had rough edges. Thought that reviews 
were too good. And audiences too polite.” 

The audiences were not so kind when 
they played The Cave in Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. They turned out to be the 
Jekyll and Hyde sort. Attentive and laugh- 
ing for the first show, into their cups for 
the second. The same crowd, 

“But now,” said Tommy, “their faces 
are in the booze, And they feel every time 
we do a little silence, a pause, they got to 
fill in the hole. Like: ‘Go on, Tommy. Tell 
him to shove it.) And my head wasn't 
ready for hecklers. It had been so long 
since I handled that trip. So T didn’t handle 
it very well.” 

It was but one of their problems. They 
had come to Vancouver expecting two dif- 
ferent audiences a night, Worse, the broth- 
ers had 45 minutes down pat—and no 
more. So, as Dick remembered, “We had 
them singing Home on the Range to get 
through the second shows.” 

It was on-the-job training for the 
Smothers Brothers. Once again, they had 
to learn to think on their feet and develop 
give-and-take for their routines; s/itick that 
had, as a man once said, “Tommy feigning 
abysmal incomprehension and slyness, and 
Dickie standing behind his bass fiddle 
feeding Tom straight lines.” Gradually, it 
came. Bits they did at Lake Geneva be- 
came minutes longer, and without a word 
changed. The brothers simply were giving 
the full measure to their “takes”—the imp- 
ish looks and baleful responses. 

They tinkered with their lines, too. 
Tommy was still the iconoclast. In No- 
vember at Harrah’s in Reno, he began 
naming towns and asking if anybody was 
from these places, a cliché way of “strok- 
ing” an audience, Philadelphia and Pasa- 
dena and so on, until he asked, “Ely, 
Nevada?” When it brought a response, he 
quipped, “Oh yeah, That town sucks.” The 
next day the club asked him not to use the 
phrase again. 

Tommy let it slide, though at dinner 
with the club’s owner, Bill Harrah, he 
showed he still took free speech to heart. 
As Dick recalled with amusement: 
“Tommy was trying to convince Mr. Har- 
rah it was okay to say ‘fuck off’ on stage.” 
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To audiences who had heard comics 
like Robert Klein, George Carlin, Cheech 
& Chong, Richard Pryor and David Stein- 
berg, the Smothers Brothers might seem 
tame. They hadn’t the nonstop bite or the 
scruffy look that was almost de rigueur in 
that scene. As the brothers worked around, 
they heard remarks that they were not 
scathing enough to suit the times, an irony 
considering how they had stuck their necks 
out ina trickier past. Their maverick im- 
age produced expectations in audiences 
that Tommy and Dick did not always 
fulfill. 

It happened this past March, when the 
brothers were at the Troubadour in Los 
Angeles, and drawing celebrity crowds: 
Paul Newman, Flip Wilson, Lily Tomlin, 
Peter Lawford, Judy Carne, Leonard 
Nimoy. As Tommy put it: “People came 
out to see the Smothers Brothers, to see 
where they were at, where their heads 
were at. And they were expecting taller 
guys, funnier guys, devastating humorists 
and satirists. And our whole career has 
been based on kind of mediocre ability. 
But we always commanded attention, We 
never were good musicians, not the best 
comedians, not the best singers, But it was 
a nice gestalt trip that happened. Audi- 
ences like us. But these Were all critics, 
hips, peers. Invited lotta stars, directors 
and agency heads... Jaded? Yeah, T guess 
that’d be accurate. Very inside. Hollywood 
group. And there was just a rumbling out 
there. High energy. Bzzz-bzzz. It was a 
happening, and we just happened to be the 
people throwing the party.” 

The worst of it at the Troubadour was 
opening night—the John Lennon incident. 
The ex-Beatle. powered by drink, began to 
heckle the Smothers Brothers and kept at 
it until he forced the Troubadour manage- 
ment to ask him to cool it. “T don’t have to 
shut up,” he said. “I'm John Lennon.” It 
ended with Lennon and Smothers manager 
Ken Fritz exchanging punches. and Len- 
non throwing a glass that hit a bystander. 

For the Smothers Brothers, bummer 
nights in Vancouver or on Santa Monica 
Boulevard did not deter them. They were 
getting their act together again, and they 
were also maturing and growing closer 
than they had ever been before. “I mis- 
judged a lotta things,” Tommy. said. 
“Naively, And he [Dick] never once... 
never once reprimanded me for it. He was 
just supportive as hell.” 

It wasn't always that way. ‘Used to be,” 
said Dick, “a lot of fights. Lot of fuck-yous 
and you-cocksucker and roll on the floor, 
hit each other. Even had one of those at 
CBS. Right in front of everybody. One 
hundred fifty people at a run-through. 
Two CBS censors. Cast. Agents. And we 
started hitting each other. ... But this was 
part of our relationship, It's sort of like— 
‘Geez. I've got a great relationship with 
my wife, I never haye an argument.’ Well, 
you've had a boring fucking relationship, 
cause nobody can go that way.” 


Tt was rarely boring for Thomas Bolyn 
Smothers IIT and his brother, Richard, as 
they were coming up. Their father, a West 
Point graduate, was an army major sta- 
tioned in the Philippine Islands when 
World War IT began. They returned with 
their mother to the States, and Major 
Smothers was captured by the Japanese 
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and died on a ship bound for Japan. 

Ruth Smothers married several times, 
often leaving the boys with relatives or, 
once, in a home for asthmatics, They 
learned to fend for themselves. 

While at San Jose State College, the 
Smothers Brothers were part of a trio who 
worked a college hangout near Cannery 
Row. They sang Belafonte and Kingston 
Trio songs, and Dick was persuaded to 
take up the bass fiddle so he would not be 
without an instrument. “I remember,” he 
said, “we performed at a joint in Eureka, 
California, Did our act and then played 
dance music after, T just faked it. Just 
went boom boom. All Vd learned were 
seven songs for the act.” 

Eventually, the brothers were on their 
own. They dropped out of college to try 
show business, and caught on at the Purple 
Onion in San Francisco in 1959. Scheduled 
to work two weeks, they ended up playing 
36. 

From the outset they developed a flip 
way of doing folk songs. In those days, 
though, it was not always to audiences 
who wanted to hear them. “Seemed like 
we'd go to clubs,” said Dick, “that never 
had entertainment before. One club in 
Colorado was a neighborhood bar, guys 
just wanted to drink. They'd pay 50 cents 
and be louder than hell during the show. 
They really resented us. And we did well 
under those conditions. We were really 
good with hecklers. Tt developed Tommy’s 
ability, A lady at the bar would heckle 
him, and he'd say, ‘Don’t bother me when 
I'm working, I don’t bother you when 
you're working, ..oh, you are working?’ 
But basically it was his ability to say ‘S/it 
up’ without pausing—and giving it that 
little look.” 

In those days, brotherly love was often 
missing, In Aspen, Tommy was late one 
night for the brothers’ performance, He'd 
decided to catch another show. When 
Dickie came to fetch him, sharp words 
were exchanged. One thing led to another, 
and soon the boys were rolling in the snow 
and trying to knock the bejesus out of one 
another. 

“We were always quitting back then. 
Always firing each other, We came back 
to the Purple Onion, sometime in ‘61, and 
we got in a fight over something in the 
dressing room, And the girl singer, she 
started crying. I was telling Dickie he was 
fired. ‘And don’t show up tomorrow!’ And 
he said, ‘You're fired! Don’t you show up.’ 
And we both showed up, of course, the 
next day, calling each other the worst 
names. Scared the hell out of the girl 
singer.” 

By then they had hit nationally. A suc- 
cessful appearance at the Blue Angel in 
New York. TV shots on Jack Paar. The 
big time. The perfect spot for Tommy to 
announce he was going to have a break- 
down. “This,” said Dick, “was at Basin 
Street East in New York. He told every- 
body he was going to have a breakdown. 
And one night he had his breakdown. All 
it was, was he went in and did the show 
but he did it monotone. .. with no timing, 
flat.” 

But Dick would not let him turn the 
night to a shambles. He managed to punch 
Up the act, and got Tommy laughs doing 
it. “I found,” he said, “that I could control 
him. It was a dynamite show. The audience 
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loved it. He came off so pissed off that he 
didn’t bomb.” 

The bomb came in 1965, in the form of 
a half-hour TV situation comedy. Variety 
decreed: “, . . Strictly for seven-year-olds.” 
Tommy got divorced and developed 
stomach ulcers. 

Tt was a firecracker compared to the 
changes he and Dick went through the 
next time the Smothers Brothers had their 
own TY show. 


The changes are now part of their char- 
acter, When Tommy stepped on stage this 
past year, audiences wanted to hear him 
refer to the past. And in the clubs the 
brothers played, he did. 

“It's a pleasure being here,” he’d quip, 
staring off into the distance. Then, as his 
eyes focused, he’d look down at ringside 
and begin to grin, “It's even more of a 
pleasure.” he added, “having a job.” 

Harking back to the late '60s, he noted, 
“In those days, you had to be a ‘them’ or 
a ‘those.’ Dickie and T were one of ‘those.’ 
Didn't know ‘them’ were going to do so 


good.” A grin. Pause. Refocus, “But 
‘thems’ is getling theirs now.” 
Tommy assured audiences that the 


whole shebang was done with. He and 
Dickie were more mature now. They'd 
grown up, gone on to other things, “And 
...uh...in retrospect [here he dropped 
his voice and speeded the line] we're-srill- 
pissed-off.” Audience reaction grew to a 
roar, 

And so it went in rooms like Harrah's 
in Reno, where the onetime scourge of 
mid-America now had the rednecks and 
rubes cracking up, The reality of Water- 
gate had made café crowds more blood- 
thirsty. To slam Richard Milhous Nixon 
meant surefire laughs, 

Even Tommy’s apparently unwitting de- 
struction of folk songs, a long-standing 
comic device of the brothers, now man- 
aged to end up with those echoes. In the 
song “Guantanamera,” when he mysteri- 
ously lapsed from the Hispanic lyrics to 
German and brought a long, chilling look 
from Dick. who said, “Do you know what 
you did to that song?” 

TOMMY; Did you tape it? 

DICK: No, 

TOMMY: Then T did not do it. 

Not everybody, to be sure, was won 
over by the brothers. There were still 
Nixon faithfuls who were offended by 
them. They were a minority. but some 
nights nota silent one. And Tommy, who'd 
been through the shit and storm, was not 
always amenable to playing the fool. 

At Harrah’s politically right-wing pa- 
trons got on Tommy one night, causing 
him to demand they leave. When they 
continued heckling, he snapped, “Hey. 
man, get out. T mean it. Because I'm a 
tough motherfucker,” then tried to win 
back the crowd with the sly looks. Brother 
Dick thought that tack was doomed to 
fail. 

“He handled it poorly.” said Dick. “He 
used to handle hecklers as a matter of 
course. These guys were malicious and 
sober, and wanted to screw him up. And 
they did. Tommy cannot be hip and biting. 
He can’t be ZAP. and then be helievable 
as a sorta likeable dumb guy.” 

The stage wasn't the only place where 
politics was involved, according to the 


Smothers Brothers. They found it hard to 
believe that what they had to offer the 
networks wasn’t better than the summer 
fare being done, that there weren't po- 
litical shadings to their being denied a 
show. 

“The thing that bugs us.” said Dick, “is 
the principle. T mean, we had a nice con- 
tract with Toyota. Generally, a show's 
automatic if someone comes in with that 
kind of juice. that kind of money for the 
summer rerun season. 

“Look at all the shit they put on tele- 
vision. I mean, really sloppy shit. No 
production value. Glen Campbell gets his 
series of specials. Sammy Davis—NBC 
Follies. No creative thought. Just slap it 
together and give a product, I compare it 
to the food producers, The agra business. 
Sit the goddamn chicken on there, fill it 
full of shit. Make it lay as many eggs as 
it can, then zap it. People’ll eat it. Now 
we've never been that kind of producer. 
We've always had a lot of quality in our 
show, so they have no business not accept- 
ing us. But that’s how it goes.” 

“It’s like a blacklist,” said Tommy. “T 
mean. ABC and NBC fand CBS] turned 
it down flat, based on the fact that they're 
already sold out and...uh... it's not 
right for their programming, or some 
bullshit.” 

The men at the networks, executives in 
charge of specials, like Oscar Katz of CBS 
and Ed Vane of ABC, say there was noth- 
ing personal in their rejecting the Smothers 
Brothers one-shot. It was strictly business. 
Katz at CBS claimed the Toyota tie-in was 
irrelevant. “To begin with,” he said, “we 
turn down more sponsor-supplied specials 
than we carry. That's for openers. ‘Cause 
On most specials, we have net profit loss. 
They replace shows that are sold out, and 
frequently their income [the regular 
shows] is greater. ... 

“The fact that it’s rerun time of the 
year doesn't change it very much ‘cause 
sometimes our deals for shows include X 
originals and Y number of reruns, And to 
pull a rerun—aside from interrupting a 
series—to pull a rerun and replace it with 
a special... sometimes we've got to play 
thal rerun as part of our cost deal. It has 
nothing to do with it being the Smothers 
Brothers. Really, our schedule was 
jammed.” 

ABC’s Vane echoed the same line, add- 
ing that the Smothers Brothers in °74 had, 
to his thinking, “just average appeal, cer- 
tainly not the sort of overwhelming appeal 
that would force you to find a time period 
for such a show.” He found no real evi- 
dence that the brothers were any bigger 
an attraction than when they failed on an 
ABC format shortly after being fired by 
CBS. 

They were not words to cheer the comic 
heart. But the Smothers Brothers still held 
hope for a TV slot. “It'll come,” said 
Tommy. Just when, though, was hard to 
say. The brothers’ management alluded to 
TV deals in the works. But nothing had 
hit yet, 

So TV remained the elusive object in 
the Smothers Brothers’ game plan. Tommy 
was given to calling it “the big ring.” Not 
that he or brother Dick grieved over it. 
They keep slugging away on the café cir- 
cuil. At Vevas’ Riviera in June, their 
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MAN TO MAN 
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By Frank Donegan 


Q: We are construction workers who liter- 
ally sweat buckets. We've got a wager going 
on just how much a person can sweat, and 
we are looking to you for an answer. C. 
Cushman, W. J. O’Brien, L. Keller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A: When the human body experiences con- 
ditions of intense heat, in extreme cases its 
two million sweat glands can work up one 
liter (just over a quart) of perspiration in 
an hour. 


Q: I'm a pilot. I’d like to track down a 
World War II Messerschmidtt 109 and re- 
store it to flying condition. You know where 
I can find one? Robert Chauncey, Elkton, 
Mad. 

A: None of the 42,000 original 109s are 
known to survive. Should you find one, 
you'd be able to name your own price (in 
the $100,000-plus range) and would prob- 
ably get it from one of several rich and avid 
W.W. II plane collectors. (Virtual extinction 
seems to be the fate of most WW. II fighter 
aircraft. For example, only eight of the 
original 16,000 P-38 Lightnings are still 
flying, and there are only two known Hawk- 
er Hurricanes.) 


Q: I assume aspirin is about the most com- 
mon drug around (except for our faithful 
friend John Barleycorn). How much aspirin 
do Americans consume? Connie Higgenson, 
San Benito, Tex. 

A: Thirty-seven tons a day. You can bet 
the aspirin companies aren’t suffering any 
headaches, 


Q: Our vacation home is along the flight 
path of migrating birds. Each year we get 
birds crashing into our windows, especially 
the big picture window overlooking a near- 
by lake. Do you know of any solution? 
Richard A, C. Wingfield, Chicago, Ill. 

A: An ornithologist friend of ours suggests 
you get a couple of falcons, seeing as how 
they scare the living bejesus out of many 
birds. If that solution strikes you as im- 
practical, you might want to contact the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
They are selling life-sized silhouettes of div- 
ing falcons ($1.50 each) for people with pre- 
cisely your problem. Affix the silhouettes to 
your windows and the live birds should by- 
pass your glass. 


Q: What did the swastika originally stand 
for? Edward Dane, Columbia, Tenn. 

A: Before the Third Reich got hold of it, 
it symbolized the perfect balance of nature. 
It was the pagan symbol of union of the 
Earth-Mother force with the God-Father 
force. 
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BROTHER RICHARD (from page 27) 


back rattlesnake until his death. True to 
his religious faith, he had refused medical 
help. 

Word of mouth was already perpetuat- 
ing Brother Richard’s last words to his 
family: father Kelly Williams, a 35-year 
veteran of the serpent-handling religion 
(adherents rarely use the word snake) and 
self-ordained Bishop of the Micco church; 
Richard's wife, Blondeen, and their three- 
week-old daughter, Robin. “It’s alright,” 
Richard is said to have whispered in his 
last coherent moments. “I wouldn't miss 
this journey with the Lord for anything in 
this world. I've got it made.” 

As testimonial to that faith, Brother 
Richard's father went to the embalmers’ 
establishment, placed an open Bible on his 
son’s chest and with red crayon marked the 
passages from St. Mark (16:17:18) which 
are crucial to their religion. 

“And these things shall follow them 
that believe: In my name they shall cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues. They shall take up serpents. And 
if they drink any deadly thing, it will not 
hurt them.” 

Richard, the rationale went, was most 
certainly not “hurting” now; he was “with 
God,” as must have been ordained. John 
Holbrook, a believer from Warren, Mich- 
igan, was bitten the same night as Richard, 
during the latter's revival meeting. He, 
too, had refused medical help, but he 
showed up for Richard's funeral and 
waved his grossly swollen arm in the air 
to show that “the bites only kill if it’s 
ordained.” Guitarist Ralph Spence agreed. 
“Tt’s all a matter of how much God wants 
a bite to do.” 

From the alter, Brother Richard was 
already being called “a prophet—the same 
as—Jesus Christ when he died—called 
home to his Heavenly Father.” 

“Praise Je-sus,” affirmations echoed. 

Members of the sect from several states, 
anxious to document this newly-forming 
legend, clustered around Richard's casket 
with Kodak Instamatics, flashcubes and 
home moyie cameras. 

“It takes a good man to live right, but 
it takes an even better man to die right.” 
an attractive young woman said with ve- 
hemence. “Well, Brother Richard knew 
how to die for what he believed in. And 
that’s what it’s all about, ain’t it? Dying.” 

“Amen, Sister, it is. It’s dying. Praise 
Je-sus.” 

On and on it went, that wake—through 
a grotesquely exultant night into an ex- 
hausted morning. Richard’s people let it 
all hang out. Grief, joy, resentment, resig- 
nation, sensuality, spirituality. From birth, 
Appalachians inhale an attitude that death 
is the only sure thing in life. 

In the tiny kitchen at the back of the 
church, eulogies were circulated over cof- 
fee and Pepsi-Cola and the homemade 
pies and cakes always carried to mountain 
funerals, Believers and sinner-folk alike 
shared the refreshments, chewed memories 
and swallowed unspoken doubts. 


“Remember how Brother Richard used 
to stick his face into a bunch of copper- 
heads? Never seen nothing like that.” “It 
was when he stroked the rattlesnakes’ 
backs I knew he was really a man of 
God.” “Nobody could move ‘em on the 
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arms like Richard. Little Larry Diamond, 
he’s good. Brother Kelly, he’s right good. 
And Liston Pack, down in Tennessee, he’s 
fine, too. But ain’t nobody could beat 
Brother Richard staring down them ser- 
pents."” “Onlyest man I ever seen walk 
barefooted amongst the serpents and live, 
and that’s a fact.” 

Repeatedly, the anecdotes looped back 
to one theme. “It was ordained of God 
Brother Richard should die for this, and 
show the sinner people.” 


Richard’s father, Kelly, has been in- 
volved in the serpent/strychnine religion 
for 35 years. When Richard was just a 
boy, Kelly “laid his hands” upon him and 
ordained him into the sect. There were 
two other sons, but Richard was the 
chosen one who followed in father’s foot- 
steps, and ultimately one step beyond that. 

The sect is believed to have originated 
in the Pine Mountains of Kentucky in the 
early 1930s. Hard times. But then it’s al- 
ways been hard times for the people 
tucked away in the coal mining areas and 
poverty pockets of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Like black slaves 
before them, they are highly expendable 
cogs in their own economic exploitation. 
That is undoubtedly why their religions 
and music bear down hard on the theme 
of a “better life” after this one. 

The Baptist Church is the “establish- 
ment” religion throughout Appalachia, so 
a majority of hill people—justifiably 
weary of “hillbilly” stereotypes—tend to 
look down on subculture churches. But 
the fact remains that the practice of hand- 
ling snakes and drinking strychnine is 
flourishing throughout Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. West Virginia is the only state 
with no laws against such practices, and 
sect members say there are hundreds of 
tiny serpent-handling churches _ there, 
some even hidden away in the basements 
of private homes. The churches are not all 
directly affiliated with each other, but 
many of the members are acquainted, 
travel to the other churches for revivals, 
and even trade serpents. 

As jobs dwindled in Appalachia over 
the past two decades, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people left the hills for 
such industrial meccas as Columbus, 
Cleveland, Akron, Toledo and Detroit. 
Some carried the serpent/strychnine reli- 
gion with them. 

Richard Williams was one of the mi- 
grants who settled in Columbus. He was a 
clean-cut, nice-looking fellow, pleasant and 
articulate; few people knew, until there 
was publicity about his snake-handling, 
that he was involved in such a bizarre life- 
style. He got a good-paying job at Colum- 
bus Coated Fabrics, and he and wife 
Blondeen bought a little house in sub- 


urban Hilliard. 
With West Virginia serpents and an- 


other self-ordained pastor, Willie Size- 
more, Richard set up a church in what 
was formerly a tire store on South High 
Street, an area known as the port of entry 
for those hill people “Goin’ to Ohio.” 
Most took Route 23 north into Columbus 
and many stopped right there at the south 
end of town and re-created home. The 
area is cluttered with honky-tonk restau- 
rants featuring pinto beans, greens and 


cornbread and storefront fundamentalist 
churches, Richard and Sizemore called 
theirs The Full Gospel Church of Jesus 
and built up a congregation of 40 to 50. 

When two of Richard's acquaintances 
in Newport, Tennessee, drank raw strych- 
nine at a revival a year ago, and died 
within five minutes, he observed that news- 
paper publicity elevated them to martyr- 
dom among their own: “God must have 
needed them, to prove to people all this 
is real...it was a test of faith.” That 
martyrdom was a powerful recruiting 
factor, and the sect in Tennessee flourished 
as never before. So Richard prayed to God 
to send him some reporters. His prayer 
Was answered. 

On Sunday, June 10, 1973, Brother 
Richard, Willie Sizemore, Bishop Kelly 
and the regular flock convened at the Co- 
lumbus church and put on a rousing re- 
vival meeting for area reporters and 
photographers. 

It was 94 degrees outside that day, and 
a little closer to Hell’s temperature inside 
the windowless room. But the faithful 
went at it with a vengeance: primeval 
guitar rhythms, tambourine pounding, 
one-footed Bluegrass stomping, and shouts 
of “Praise Je-sus.” All this helped induce 
a “Holy Anointing,” without which they 
could not be “blessed enough” to handle 
serpents or drink strychnine or pass ker- 
osene fires in Coke bottles over their 
mortal flesh. 

Brother Spence’s guitar throbbed out 
rhythm and blues and gospel songs until 
finally Bishop Williams shouted, “God’s 
a-movin’ now!” He opened a wooden box 
with hand-painted letters; POISON SER- 
PENTS. Inside the lid was JESUS, and a 
rattling noise could be heard. 

“They’s death in that box,” Williams 
announced. But he pulled out three 
healthy-looking rattlesnakes, while Rich- 
ard took out several copperheads. “Those 
copperheads been handled several times,” 
Brother Kelly noted apologetically, “but 
the rattlers is right fresh out of the woods.” 

Slowly, sensuously, the father and son 
waved the serpents through the air; placed 
them on their arms, let them climb up 
their shirtsleeves and dart close to their 
ties; draped them around their necks, 
dangled them by the very rattles of their 
tails. They passed and sometimes even 
tossed them from one to another. 

“PRAISE JE-SUS! THANK THE 
LORD!” came encouragement from the 
congregation. Some of the women went 
into Pentecostal spasms, shaking their 
heads and hands and erupting in Babel 
tongues: ELOT ELOIMAMAMAMAHI- 
KAYA.... 

A couple of children cried in fright, but 
were pacified with candy and soda pop. 
The crowd’s frenzy was too intense to be 
disrupted. “When I talk about Jes-sus, it 
starts a wheel in the middle of a wheel 
and it just keeps movin’. Wheel keeps 
movin’,” Kelly Williams rasped. Richard 
did a one-footed Bluegrass stomp. 

A large, handsome woman known as 
Sister Egnor took hold of a copperhead, 
her body convulsed into a sort of Ap- 
palachian frug, and most of the congrega- 
tion joined her. The entire room seemed to 
be writhing. Rattlers, copperheads, fever- 
ish humans whose sweating flesh glistened 
like the serpents. (to page 69) 
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BROTHER RICHARD (from page66) 


“Oohooey!” Bishop Williams gasped, 
hanging onto the pulpit. “Amen, Brothers 
and Sisters!” 

The sweat was pouring off him, so he 
took a swig of liquid from a mayonnaise 
jar, then passed it to his son and to Size- 
more. They all drank sparingly. The liquid 
was water laced with strychnine. Church 
members would not discuss how they by- 
pass legal channels to get the poison, suffi- 
cient amounts of which will cause death 
through respiratory failure. 

“Here’s some more of the word of 
God!” Bishop Williams smiled, lifting the 
jar in a toast. “I never tasted nothing 
better than this stuff right here. I’ve drank 
gallons since 1948, and God never let it 
get aholt of me but oncet, when my hip 
joints and elbows didn’t want to work. I 
wobbled outta that service .. . kept walkin’ 
up and down in Jesus’ name for hours. I 
tell you this ol’ boy was mighty glad to 
keep on walkin’ that time!” 

“Heard a colored minister talk one 
time,” Brother Richard orated, taking over 
the platform. “They’re pretty good at il- 
lustratin’ things. Said he had a stove oncet 
wouldn't work. It ‘twas the flue stopped 
up. People’s the same way. It’s the Holy 
Ghost keeps the fire goin’. We got to stir 
it, give it breathin’ room. Yall know that 
word dross, or somethin’ like that? 
D-R-O-S-S? Well, you got to burn that 
off, or you'll get all choked up like that 
flue. Hallelujah!” he erupted, breaking 
into his Bluegrass stomp. “Thy rod/And 
Thy staff/Shall comfort me!” 

The congregation clapped a chant: 

“He’s God in Alabama 

“He's God in Mexico 

“He’s God in West Virginia 

“And He’s God in O-hi-O!” 

Richard’s father is an old hand at 
preaching and manipulating serpents, but 
there is a professional gloss about him. 
In Richard, there was something more 
special at work: an elan, a charisma, a 
sort of found poetry that seemed to trans- 
port him and communicate itself to his 
listeners. When Richard got going, his 
skin matched his red hair; he looked like 
something afire. 

He could elevate the crowd’s excitement 
repeatedly, lead them into babeling and 
rosary-repetitions of “Praise Je-sus... uh 
yeah, it’s alright, Praise Je-sus.” 

Richard knew—they ail knew—that 
their religion is bizarre and frightening to 
outsiders. They are used to being dis- 
missed as nuts and weirdos, even by other 
fundamentalist hill people. Willie Size- 
more, for instance, has brothers and sis- 
ters who won't speak to him because of the 
snake handling. At Columbus Coated 
Fabrics, fellow workers totally shunned 
Richard and fellow believer Ralph Spence. 
They always had to sit alone during lunch 
period. That saddened Richard, but it also 
re-emphasized his conviction of special- 
ness, even martyrdom. 

Most members of the sect claim they 
are not disturbed by skepticism and mock- 
ery. They refute the claim that they under- 

- estimate the danger to their bodies, the 
“temples of the Holy Spirit.” Instead, 
they emphasize that risk, glorify it. 
Brother Kelly had already been bitten five 
times, and Richard three, and said they 


did not get inured to the danger. 

At the revival meeting, Sizemore noted 
contemptuously: “Sinner people always 
ask, ‘How come do you drink strychnine?’ 
I say, ‘Cause the Bible tells me to.’ Sinner 
people ask, ‘How come you handle ser- 
pents?’ I say, ‘Cause the Bible tells me to.’ 
Then sinner people laugh and ask, ‘If you 
handle serpents, would you stand in front 
of a truck?” And I say, ‘No, the Bible 
doesn’t tell me to do that.’ ” 

Sizemore also prophesied, “We stay in 
this thing, one of these days we'll probably 
give our lives to Jesus.” 

That possibility was as heavy as the 
humidity in that tiny room in the tire 
store. The reasons were coiled and 
waiting. 

Richard faced them with relish. In the 
following months, he found himself the 
important apostle of his faith. There were 
newswire stories across the country about 
his church and his exploits with the snakes. 
A Tennessee author doing a book on 
snake handling interviewed him. An Ohio 
State University sociologist taped and 
filmed his activities for a Ph.D. thesis. He 
spoke before anthropology students in 
Columbus and Mansfield. And he was 
seen in a television documentary and 
on local news shows proclaiming his 
readiness to go to jail if Columbus police 
enforced an anti-snake-handling ordi- 
nance. 

As his notoriety and ambition grew, 
Richard took more and more risks with 
the snakes. Whether his motivation was 
that of a schoolboy who had drawn a line 
on a public playground and couldn’t step 
back, or that of a prophet going forth for 
his people, the result was the same. People 
close to him during the last months of his 
life testify that Richard seemed driven. He 
began to talk openly and often about the 
possibility of his death. He allowed he 
was “too young to die,” but said he was 
“ready to go if need be.” 

Several of Richard’s fellow workers at 
the fabric plant had contracted a myste- 
rious nerve ailment, possibly from chem- 
icals used in the dyes. When his labor 
union went on strike in protest, Richard 
decided to use his unemployment period 
to evangelize. He went home to West Vir- 
ginia, to Micco, and with his father trekked 
from one small town to another holding 
revival services. 

Traveling with Richard was a five-foot 
Eastern diamondback rattlesnake which 
he conceded was the “meanest, most 
vicious snake” he’d ever encountered. 
Members of the group’s Toledo church 
had gotten the creature from Florida. It 
was shipped north in a crate marked 
“Lizards,” and its tail had been taped to 
prevent telltale rattling in the U.S. mail. 

Blondeen Williams, pregnant with their 
first child, pleaded with Richard not to 
handle that serpent—at least not until she 
delivered. Richard yielded to her appre- 
hensions long enough to give a name to 
their daughter—Robin. It was April, a 
time for fresh beginnings. But within three 
weeks, he went back to the challenge, to 
the great rattlesnake. 

Twice, in revival services, Brother 
Richard “got the victory.” He triumphed. 

The third time the rattler struck and 
sank its fangs into his left wrist and after 
17 hours of terrible, incoherent pain 


Richard’s career was over and his legend 
started. 


All these things were recounted over 
and over in the tumultuous Friday night 
that was a part of his funeral. They had to 
celebrate his courage before they could 
mourn his death. But grief set in by the 
time the last rites were observed Saturday 
afternoon. 

“We're low in the valley,” Willie Size- 
more remarked quietly, tears slipping 
down his cheeks. Presently he began flick- 
ing invisible things from his shoulder and 
muttering, “Get away from there, Devil. 
Get away!” 

Singers came from miles around to wail 
old hymns like “Sweet Beulah Land” and 
filter years of accumulated grief through 
the sinuses. Some of the music was so old 
it had been handed down from family to 
family for decades, and it was sung from 
penciled notes on memo paper. “There's 
life beyond death up in Hv’n/ So loved 
ones‘please meet me up there/ We'll have 
us a fam’ly reunion/ In a land where 
there’s life beyond death.” 

One woman transposed to mountain 
speech a familiar fable-poem called 
“Three Rusty Nails.” It is a first-person 
narrative about a shopkeeper who has 
nothing left to sell but three rusty nails. 
“One day a stranger come in and said, ‘I 
need some big black nails.’ And I said, 
‘I got nothing but three rusty nails.’ And 
he said, ‘That'll do fer the job I have.’ 
I was glad to make the sale, but I asked 
him politely, ‘Sir, what can you do with 
just three rusty nails?’ He said, ‘Did you 
ever hear of a man called Je-sus?’ ‘You 
mean the one that goes about doin’ good?’ 
He said, ‘Yes, that’s the man. But today 
I'm goin to show the world that I’m boss 
with these three rusty spikes. I’m goin’ to 
nail Je-sus to the cross.’” 

A coal miner in the crowd bellowed: 
“He only thought he was the boss!” It was 
a spontaneous cry from the gut... one 
that’s been coming from workers down 
there for years...about their foremen 
and the mine owners and the United 
States Government and all those big fel- 
lows who push them around, It is an 
implied protest of ultimate independence. 
“You SOBs can hang me up for dead, but 
you only think you're boss. 

John Holbrook, the man whose arm 
was still swollen with rattlesnake venom, 
concluded the eulogies. “If this death was 
ordained of God—and I’m standing here 
to prove it must have been—we can still 
believe the word. We’ve got to believe the 
word ... we have to be thankful for it. We 
knew a great man here, and we suffered 
a great loss... but thank God we got the 
gain. I believe Brother Richard is satis- 
fied now.” 

But in the front row where Richard’s 
family sat, Kelly Williams, the father who 
ordained him into his lifestyle, and per- 
haps his death, sobbed terribly. Richard’s 
mother, reputedly an opponent of the 
snake-handling activities, kept screaming. 
“Oh, God I cain’t help it... .” Blondeen 
Williams sat dry-eyed and composed, 
holding her baby. Perhaps she had lived 
with fear so long she’d exhausted it. 

After all his relatives finished caressing 
the corpse, Blondeen walked up to the 
casket quietly and kissed her husband on 
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the lips. Then she lifted the infant into 
the casket for a moment of closeness to a 
father she still never knew. 

It was done. 


But it will be a very long time before 
the handling of serpents and drinking of 
strychnine and lusting after death stops. 

The desperation of mountain religion is 
not likely to change until something in 
this world satisfies. 

There were no serpents, no strychnine 
at Richard Williams’ funeral services. Rev. 
Sizemore explained, “It wouldn’t be wis- 
dom to bring the serpents into a crowd 
like this.” But he made it clear that the 
rattlesnake that killed Richard was be- 
ing kept in a nearby town, and that ul- 
timately some church member would “get 
the victory” over it. T 


ANDRE THE SEAL (from page 29) 


water fortified with vitamins. In a week I 
started mixing in blended fish and finally, 
raw fish. By the time I got Andre, I was 
able to ween pups in about ten days.” 

The pup seal who was to become The 
Old Mariner, Honorary Rockport Harbor 
Master and a celebrity of something more 
than local renown, didn’t appear any 
smarter or more naturally endowed than 
his predecessors, according to Goodridge. 

“He did seem to adapt to man more 
quickly than the others, though. Right 
off, he made himself one of the family. 
I built a tank in the cellar and would 
drive him down to the harbor every day. 
He didn’t want to stay, though. He wanted 
to come home at night. He would climb 
right into the car.” 

By the third summer, Andre, at close 
to 200 pounds, was no longer easily port- 
able. Like it or not, Andre was left in the 
harbor to roam. When Harry wanted un- 
derwater company it was never a ques- 
tion of locating Andre—the seal located 
Harry promptly and unerringly. Nor did 
Andre forage for himself, although fish 
were plentiful and he had the capability. 
Andre preferred the handouts of raw fish 
Goodridge provided every evening. 

In the course of his training regimen, 
Andre learned to respond to 50 or more 
commands. Crowds began to gather of 
summer evenings to witness these daily 
sessions. Andre would leap through hoops, 
shoot baskets with his nose, put out fires 
with his flippers, and much to the delight 
of his audiences, he would deliver a cred- 
ible raspberry when Goodridge asked 
him what he thought of the movie por- 
poise, Flipper. 

“T trained him to tow in a drifting row- 
boat. I'd just point to a free boat in the 
harbor and say, ‘Bring it in, Andre.’ Since 
he would tow underwater, it was a weird 
sight to see a boat coming ashore without 
apparent motive power. 

“That doggone seal astounded me more 
and more every day. Once, he playfully 
nipped a brass button off my young daugh- 
ter’s coat. The button dropped into 20 
feet of water. I raised the devil with him 
and then promptly forgot about it. But the 
next day when I went down to the water- 
front, he dropped the button at my feet.” 

Trainer Goodridge is no taskmaster in 
the lion-tamer tradition, demanding obe- 
dience and subjugation. The man-seal re- 
lationship is one of mutual respect. 


“Some days Andre is moody. He doesn't 
feel like performing for the crowd. It’s 
almost as though Andre looks at the crowd 
and says, ‘To hell with them.’ Mostly 
though, he appears to enjoy showing off. 
He’s a real ham, much as I am at times.” 

Goodridge was referring to his own pre- 
dilection for occasional clowning. More 
or less regularly, he’sets out alone on Sat- 
urday nights to lift a few at the bistros in 
neighboring Rockland. 


This night on the town satisfies his need 
for human company. The next day he is 
out in the bay in his open boat. Like 
Andre, he can spend just so much time 
ashore with humankind. His official duties 
as Rockport Harbor Master require some 
surveillance, but as he puts it, “They gave 
me the job because I’m out in my boat 
anyway. And who else would take a head- 
ache job that doesn’t pay anything.” 


By the time Andre was a mature four 
years old he was well established as a 
local character. “Andre got all the public- 
ity,” Harry says. “I was known as ‘that 
fellow with the seal.’ By that time I'd be- 
gun to realize that I was in the company of 
a most remarkable animal. Also, I began 
to realize that I had a unique opportunity 
to probe the physical and mental limits of 
a seal’s capacity. 

“What first opened my eyes to the fact 
that I was about to break into an unknown 
area was a demonstration of Andre’s un- 
canny ability to sound, fix and identify at 
long range. I was about to set out with a 
scuba-diving friend to dive for scallops. 
Andre was snoozing on the dock so com- 
fortably that I decided to leave him. We 
went at top speed four miles into the bay. 
We were well out of sight of the inner har- 
bor and my friend went down to check for 
scallops. As he surfaced a minute later, 
there was Andre. He had come directly at 
full clip, which is something like 15 knots. 
From four miles away, he knew exactly 
where we were and who we were. 

“T don’t pretend to be a scientist. I'll 
never write a scholarly paper. I know there 
are many unanswered questions. I guess 
I just wanted to find some answers to sat- 
isfy my curiosity.” 

In the search for answers, Goodridge 
began experimenting seriously. During this 
period in the mid-1960s he had a number 
of seal proteges. For instance, there was 
Jesse. He decided to train pup Jesse to 
rendezvous by command with a distant 
diver. A diver would enter the water a 
good quarter-mile away. The diver would 
carry in his hand a small white rubber 
syringe. Using the code word “attack,” 
Jesse would be given his orders. Harry 
would say, “There’s a diver out there 
somewhere, Jesse. Attack!” The word “at- 
tack” meant that the young seal was to 
find the diver, take the syringe from his 
hand, and return with it. 

“Absolutely no problem,” Goodridge re- 
calls. “The little rascal would swing 
around waiting for my order. When I said 
attack, Jesse’s eyes would light up with 
comprehension. He would spin around and 
dive. In three minutes fiat he would be 
back with the syringe and drop it into 
my hand. 

“We went through the tests repeatedly. 
He never missed. Usually there were 
power boats in the area. The motor sounds 
didn’t confuse him a bit. Nor did shoals 


We setout tomakea 
10¢ cigar that is unbeatable. 


Presenting 
_ theWm. Penn Invincible! 


Mildness and flavor that can only come from 
expert blending. A generous-sized cigar, 
made with quality controlled workmanship. 
Enjoy the great taste of the cigar buy of the 
year. The 10¢ Wm. Penn Invincible! 
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Tough nder fire. 


Master 


A high-powered rifle blasts a half-inch hole 
clear through a Master lock, and it still holds 
tight! A dramatic test of strength, filmed for TV. 
Documented in a brochure titled “Shoot-Out 
at Little Tujunga Canyon.” Send for a copy. Free. 


And remember, Master has a lock for most 
anything worth keeping. Even special locks for 
trailers, guns, bikes, and skis. 

Now, who makes locks that can take a beating? 
Master Lock, sure as shootin? 


Io Master Lock Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 
World's Largest Padlock Manufacturers 


of fish divert him. I thought at first he was 
picking up the vibrations of the scuba 
diver’s air regulator. But how can you 
explain it when he would locate a diver 
equipped with nothing but a snorkel?” 

In 1968, the Navy did get wind of this 


” 


“seal fellow” in Maine. The Office of 
Naval Research contacted him, hoping 
presumably to separate the facts from 
fiction. Since Goodridge didn’t have the 
resources to conduct sophisticated experi- 
ments himself, he journeyed to Washing- 
ton at his own expense, hopeful of gaining 
the Navy’s interest. He found the Navy 
brass highly skeptical. However, ONR did 
dispatch a man to Rockport to witness on- 
scene demonstrations of Andre’s remark- 
able capabilities. The Navy man ex- 
pressed astonishment. “You'll hear from 
us,” he told Goodridge. 
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“I never did hear from them,” Good- 
ridge says, without bitterness. “Actually, 
I never was that interested in submitting 
Andre to laboratory experiments, and I 
sure would never have turned him over 
to a scientific task force. But it does seem 
crazy to me. The United States has spent 
millions on sound-fixing and range-find- 
ing, ignoring the marine mammals. 

“Take a few simple applications of the 
harbor seal’s capability. A seal can be 
trained in a few sessions to retrieve tools 
from the bottom of the sea. It would be 
no problem to train a seal to disarm a 
hostile diver. And I've demonstrated that 
a seal can be trained to do a nasty job 
I'm called on to handle frequently—find 
and bring to the surface drowning vic- 
tims. In recent years, scientists have finally 
got around to working with porpoises. 


But a seal has some obvious advantages. 
A seal can stay out of water almost in- 
definitely and doesn’t need to be trans- 
ported in a tank. Why, Andre would cross 
the continent in the front seat of my car 
so long as I carried a bucket of fish.” 

As is the case with most idyllic rela- 
tionships, certain problems had _ arisen. 
Goodridge had seen them coming for a 
number of years. Andre had had the best 
of both worlds. Since puphood, he had 
roamed as free as his uncivilized brothers, 
yet he had identified himself with man, 
assuming without question the privileges 
of this hierarchy. 

This seal among seals had taken to 
snoozing in moored skiffs, often swamp- 
ing such craft with his buddhalike dis- 
placement. He found impish pleasure in 
nipping at oars as visiting yachtsmen at- 
tempted to row ashore in their dinghies. 

“When he dumped a couple of canoeists 
in the open bay, I knew that was it,” 
Harry says of his hard decision a year ago. 
“They swam ashore and thought it was 
a good joke. But it might have been some 
kids who couldn’t swim. I contacted the 
New England Aquarium. They said they’d 
be delighted to have such a distinguished 
boarder for the winter and told me they’d 
come with a truck in the fall and deliver 
him in the spring. 

“I told them not to bother about de- 
livering him. ‘Just let him go,’ I said, ‘He’ll 
swim home.’ ” 

That was the way Harry Goodridge 
wanted it. Finally he convinced the aquar- 
jum authorities that he was serious and 
that he would take full responsibility. 

“They wanted to trace him by telemetry 
—put a radio on him,” Harry told me the 
day before he journeyed to Boston to 
be on hand at the release. “I said, ‘no 
thanks.” They're a good bunch down 
there, but people who know animals only 
in captivity never truly understand them.” 

So Harry Goodridge was there that day 
when Andre was released in Marblehead 
Harbor. He patted the sleek head. “Go 
home, Andre, old-timer,” was all he said. 

Maine and Boston newspapers covered 
this strange odyssey. Back in Rockport, 
Goodridge knew there would be eyes on 
the lookout along the New England coast. 
The first word came the day after Andre’s 
release. The Old Mariner had been sighted 
off Kittery, Maine. He had traveled fast, 
skirting Cape Ann and on across the 100 
miles of open sea. Unerringly he had 
woven a course among the islands of 
Casco Bay and around the rocky prom- 
ontory at Sequin Light. 

Just after dawn two days later, he was 
seen off Glen Cove, and then at 9 a.m. 
at Owl's Head. An hour later he was 
sighted taking a brief rest on a wharf 
at Rockland, a scant six miles from home. 

Tuesday morning, four days on the 
nose from the time of embarkation, 
Goodridge received a local call. “Hey, 
Harry,” a voice announced, “Andre’s 
down in the harbor asleep in Leonard 
Ames’ skiff.” 

The tired Old Mariner recognized the 
sound of his master’s car arriving at the 
waterfront. He bestirred himself long 
enough to accept a pat and a fish. He was 
too tired to eat. It was enough that he 
was home. T 
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Quick and Effortless Inflation 
FOR LARGE FOR AIR 
INFLATABLE MATTRESSES! 


TOYS! POOLS! ALL INFLATABLES! 


Inflates fast, 

in a fraction 

of the time of any 

comparable pump 

—the most powerful 

12-volt air pump in the 

world! Over-size hose provides high air flow. 
and universal multi-size adapter fits all boats, 
mattresses, inflatables. Deflates, too. Self- 
cooling motor pumps at a safe, low pressure. 


Operates from any 12-volt car $4995 


battery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Includes shipping and handling. 


lll. residents, add 5% tax, 


Send your check or money order to; 


Stebeo" inoustaics, inc. : 
| 
} 


1020 W. 40th St., Chicago, lil. 60609 


Address 
City, State, Zip 


| Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Send me your fully illustrated | 

| color catalog of the complete I 
line of Kirsten pipes and | 
accessories. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


postpaid 


PIPE CO., INC. 


P.O. Box 70526 TM-12 
WA 98107 


MICRO MINI MIKE 


WIRELESS 


Self contained. Picks up & transmits most 
sounds without wires up to 450 ft. thru 
any FM radio. Use as burglar alarm, 
music amplifier, intercom, baby sitter, 
hot line, etc. Comp. with batt. Money 
back guar. B of A, M/C cds. or COD ok 
Only $14.95 add 50¢ for pstge. & hdlg. 
AMC SALES, Dept. T Box 610, Downey, Ca. 90241 


Seattle 


Only 1% x ¥2 x 5a" 
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TRUE GOES 


SHOPPING 


WIDE SHOES 
FOR MEN 
EE to EEEEEE « Sizes 5-13 


100 styles, top quality, 
popular prices, money- 
back guarantee. 

Send for FREE 
CATALOG. 


Not sold 


= in stores 
SHOES, INC. 
Dept. 7K . Hingham, Mass. 02043 


PLAY GUITAR » 7 DAYS 


OR MONEY BACK 


TOP GUITARIST ED SALE'S famous 66-page 
Secret System worth $4.00 shows you how to 
play a beautiful song the first 4 and any 
song by ear or note in seven day: ‘ontains 
52 photos, 87 finger placing charts, etc., plus 
— 110 popular and western songs, (words and 
music); a 31,00 Chord Finder of all the 

chords used in popular music; a 

$3.00 Guitarist Book 

of Knowledge; anit 

A Pm) the extra special 
y $1.00 value | NEW 
wallet size Tuning Device 

for tuning any guitar by 


, ear. 
Drctal Value $398 en 
$9.00—Now “MONEY 

Only MONEY! 

dust send your name and address. On delivery pay post- 
man $3.98 plus C.O.D. postage. Or send $3.98 plus 50¢ 


costs. (Sorry, no C.O.D, outside Continental U.S.A.— 
remit with order.) Monéy back Guarantee, 


ED SALE, Studio 105-D, Avon By the Sea, N.J. 07717 


TITANIA 


the miracle jewel stone you 
read about in The Reaper's 


Hone DANOHDS 


MORE BRILLIANT and 
More Beautiful than 


Unset ‘‘Titania’’ 


jewel, 1 to 5 carats, 
for your own rings, 
brooches, etc. 

Per carat 


ONLY._------919 


1 carat ‘'Titania'’ Solitaire 1 
set in a beautiful 14 kt gold 
mounting. Com mounting. Com- 


plete. ONLY_..--. $96.00" Tienes onty__-___$90.00° 


Write for FREE HANDY RING SIZE CHART & 
120 PAGE FULL COLOR JEWELRY CATALOG. 
10 DAY MONEY SACK GUARANTEE 


OUR 29th YEAR! 
LAPIDARY CO, 


Oept.T-12, 511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10009 


-- 7<-DISCOVER -- 


with Cetamaater |V TR 4B 
the tronsmitter-receiver 
mineral and metal 
detector 


carat ‘*Titania’’ 
Masculine box style 14 kt. 


set In a 


Ideal for ghosttowning, parks, 

beaches and bottletields. Detects 

gold, silver, copper, nuggets, coins, 

Frings, jewelry, etc. 

Other models priced from 
*7-92° up 


WHITE’S ELECTRONICS, INC. cxsom res avanae 


| 101] Pleasant Valley Rood Room 191, Sweet Home, Oregon 97386 


Write For Free Literature 


GUARANTEED 
10 YEARS 


postage, 


9043 S. Western, Dept. DAS-3434, 


Balanced for target throwing. 
REPLACE AT NO CHARGE! Use 30 days. Money back if not pleased. Special 
1c Sale. REGULAR PRICE $2.75, Send $2.76 & receive 2 knives. Add 22c 
handling. Remit TOTAL $2.98 for 2 knives. ORDER NOW! Midwest Knife Co., 


IN B&W OR 
™. COLOR 


Full color posters from any color 
photo or slide, Great gift, or gag, 
or room decoration. 

1¥2x2 Ft.—$7.50 


Txt'y Pt.—$4,50, 2x3 Ft.—$14, 50 


BEW POSTERS from any b&w or 
color photo, Polaroid, cartoon or 
oazacne photo. a slides ve 
negatives, add $1. per poster. 
Better originals produce better | D 3 Fr.-23°° 
posters. een 32 
RUSH SERVICE: Shipped Ist class LUY2#21:$2-80. 3241:$7.50 
in 1 day. Add $2 per poster. No rush on color. 
Original returned, Add ig pp. & hd. for EACH item. 
N.Y. res, add tax. No C.0.D. 


PHOTO POSTER Dept. TR124,210 E. 23 St., N.Y, 10010 
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BELT BUCKLES WITH A STORY TO ett! 
Foundry-cast antiqued brass-finished pewter-alloy. 
Topless Coca Cola, Colt, Winchester, Eagle, C. Flag 
and Budweiser. Each buckle 
LEATHER BELT, hand made 1 *4" wide, brown... $5 
BELT 'N BUCKLE $9. Add $1 hdlg. chg. Free catalog 


Ourpoor Worn 23". 


Ph. (303) 586-3361 ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 


JUDO-SAVATE 
JUIITSU 


THE GREATEST SELF- 
DEFENSE SYSTEM 
KNOWN TO MANI 


Learn-At-Home-Course 

reveals hundreds of deadly self- 
defense secrets, which will en- 
able you to protect yourself from 
any attacker! Easy to learn! 
FREE COLORFUL BROCHURE!! 

Send name, address and age to: 

UNIVERSAL, Dept. T 
BOX 39303. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48239 


Be In Business In 1 Week 


$$$ PRIVATE DETECTIVE $$$ 


Earn Money !n Spare Time 


We send you book, badge, ID card & official case 
for $15.00 complete. Plenty of clean, legitimate, 
safe, undercover, investigative work available in 
your area. All information you need to obtain work 
or receive cases & earn $15.00 to $40.00 an hour 
the first week. Work Part or Full Time. Opportuni- 
ties are for both males & females. Send $15.00 to: 


IcP AGENCY 


BOX 5128, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 27103 


The knife for hunting, fish 
ing and all around use 
Mirror polished, imported 
Stainless steel blade honed 
to a razor's edge. Rugged 
Opens with flick of finger. 
Locks into position. Blade will not 

Close when in Use, Press button in handle 
to close. Safety finger guard. Sure-grip handle 
iF BROKEN WITHIN 10 YEARS WE WILL 


Chicago, Wl. 60620. Established 1936. Mail Orders only 


THE WAIST REMOVER. 


Willpower.™ 

Guaranteed to reduce your waist in 
14 days. And we’re not putting you on. 

Let's be honest about dieting. There are 
all kinds of contraptions hanging around 
these days, designed to help you lose 
your middle. 

Probably you've tried a few already. 
Magical belts? Massagers that rub you 
the wrong way? 

Maybe you've been attacking your 
problem with diet pills, and losing 
something more than you bargained 
for. Like your sanity, perhaps. 

At last, a scientific method 
to reduce your waistline. 

Your body is a highly cornplex machine. 
And major nutritionists will tell you that 
it needs certain important 
fuels to keep it running. 

The kind that come fom 
nature's nutrients. Protein, 
vitamins (B6 plus nine 
others) and minerals, all in 
just the right doses. 

These fuels can work for 
you in losing weight ina 
way that is alot easier on 
you and your body than all 
the diets in the world. 
Because it's natural. 

We can explain it by 
looking at this simplified 
chart on what happens to 
your body after one of your 
typical meals. A hamburger, 
french fries and a soft drink. 
First, you'll notice on the 
left the massive dose of 
carbohydrates.But you 


IMPRESS YOUR FRIENDS 
Find out results quickly to the most complicated 
calculations with the new computer chronograph! 


Fast & uecurate for daily ose, it multi- 


sports contests, 
calculates spe ed. 
1 


computer chro 
instrument panel on your wrist! 
i : ch 


te 
ery occasion, 


ideal ift on ev 


yours’ beautifully gift boxed 
guarantee & instructions direct from 
factory for only $1.50. Send check or 
money order for immediate alrmall ship- 
ment right to your door. Small import 
duty of SI,50 payable to mailman on de- 


livery. 
OLLECH & WAJS WATCH FACTORY 


Dept. H-74 Stockerstr. 55 8039 
Zurich Switzerland 


Catalog $2. 


your 
. blood 
pressure 


If your doctor recommends 

you keep close tab on your 
blood pressure, here's the perfect in- 
strument. High-quality Aneroid-type with touch and hold 
sleeve fastener. No slipping. Accurate, easy-to read 
gauge. Compact zippered case. Unconditional one-year 
Warranty against defects in workmanship or materials. 
$18.95 + $1.00 postage. You'll need a stethoscope and 
we have an excellent one for $4.95 + 50c postage, 
Money-back guarantee if returned ppd. within 30 days. 
Kinlen Co. Dept, T-124BU 
809 Wyandotte Kansas City, Mo, 64105 


BE A BARTENDER! § 


Easy home study course prepares men and women 
for the exciting and rewarding bartender profes- 
sion. SEND NOW FOR FREE DETAILS about 
course, and diploma, No salesman will call, 


UNIVERSAL ACADEMY OF BARTENDING 
A Home Study School - 
Dept. 4‘ Box 8180, Universal City, Calif, 91608 


were already expecting that, weren't you? 
Bad stuff versus good nutrients. 


ate Mineals Peter 


Carine Sugar de Arena 
tyybates Calon Fat 


Look, then on the right. You may have 
stuffed yourself. But you starved yourself 
at the same time. 

If you don’t reach the proper 
level of nutrients, you'll be 
hungry again in two hours. 

Popular belief has 
it that an overdose 
of the wrong stuff 
makes you fat. But 
the real key is not 
getting enough of 
the right nutrients. 
When you don't react. 


Willpower. The B6-Multi-vitamin 
Protein Plan that fills you up. 

So, you're already taking a vitamin 
supplement. Fine. They're really great for 
your general health. 

But who thinks extra weight is healthy? 

Willpower is specially formulated to give 
you every nutrient major nutritionists say 
you need to get your body up to the level 
where it no longer craves the bad stuff 
that makes you fat. 

It took you several years and thousands 
of dollars to build your spare tire. 

With Willpower, it'll take a couple of 
weeks and $7.95 to take it off. 

Willpower. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
And let your waistline be the judge. If 
after only five days you're not 
100% satisfied, we'll return 
your money. 
Act today. The only 
thing you have tolose 
is your spare tire. 


a Da, a 


the level of nutrients 4 28 THe’ 9 
youneed, yourbodyis J end i} 
the first to let you know. Uplease send me _____ bottles, (Each bottle contains 250 doses of Il 
With those grumbling {Willpower, a full month's supply) for only $7.95, plus 75¢ for handling.§ 
hunger painsthatcome # NAME il 
much too soon after i i 
you've eaten. y ADDRESS i 
But if you do toe the i CITY STATE ZIP i 
line in vitamins, : i 
minerals and protein, Mail to: Willpower i 
your meals will meet : 1030 Windsor Pkwy. 


your body's needs. 
And you won't cheat 
between them. 


Turf Fans... 
Miyarrechod 
SNOwS SlOGZ2 
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DIOLIT MASE 
1S months 
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DELS, WAC 

no losing 
streaks! 
Costs S3O® 
AMG! OU must 
MOtALrIZEe 
conkidentiadl 
ARTIC AAC 


DETAILS & GUARANTEE: 

PURVIS C. EVANS 
7216-C OAKWOOD DRIVE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 32211 


Atlanta, Ga, 30319 
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All orders processed in 24 hours 


develop pulverizing 


hand power! 


with the all-new 
KARATOK Gripper. 
Takes just 5 
minutes a day, 

Just $9.95 p.p 
results guaranteed. 


Now turn hands, wrists, and 

arms into granite-hard arsenals 

of power. : 

The secret is the KARATOK Grip Developer. 

Based on centuries-old Japanese Karate-training 
techniques, KARATOK was first invented to help 
students of Karate develop crushing hand power. 
Almost overnight, KARATOK begins building 
power-packed athlete’s hands—sinewy and mus- 
cular. 

Yes, new KARATOK helps you build a GRIP OF 
IRON—a tremendous PLUS for boxing, wrestling, 
golfing, tennis, baseball, football—and self- 
defense. 

Easy to use. Simply slip fingers into grippers, 
and slowly squeeze! You'll FEEL new power surge 
into every tendon, every ligament of your hands, 
wrist and fist. Just 5 minutes a day is all it takes. 


MARGRACE CORP., Dept. K-54 
201 Lincoln Bivd., Middlesex, N.J. 08846 


Yes, | want to start building powerful, granite- 
hard hands, wrists, and forearms. 


1 enclose check (or money order) for just $9.95. 
Send me immediately the KARATOK Grip De- 
veloper to try in my own home, If not delighted. 
} may return the KARATOK jn 10 days for full 
refund. No questions asked. 

Name ——— 
Street_ 
City._ - - 
State_ 
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We WEIDER BUILDS BEAUTIFUL BODIES 


©) Minute Body Shaper Plan 


Over 500,000 flabby people have chosen 
this easy way to shape up, fast-at home! 


We guarantee you will see and feel results in 3 days! You will reduce up to 4 inches off your waist. Lose up to 10 pounds (depending on 
your present condition), within 14 days, without giving up the foods you like. The Body Shaper Plan must work...or it costs you nothing! 


BEFORE 
® February 27 
= 


PHOTOS CERTIFIED 
UNRETOUCHED 


Case 900150 


AFTER 


4 


DAYS 

March 13 

“T lost 25 flabby pounds, took 414 inches 

off'my waistline in only 14 days, using 
the ‘5' Minute Body Shaper Plan.” 

Murray Feinberg 


BEFORE 
April 5 


DAYS 

April 17 

“In just 14 days I lost 234 inches off my 

waist and 6 pounds of excess weight. 
It was easy with the Body Shaper." 

Robin Torell 


DAYS 
June 3 od lial 

“In just 14 days, | was 25 pounds lighter, 
lost 534 inches from my waist — just 
using the ‘5’ Minute Body Shaper Plan.” 
Gordon Cox 


See Slimming Results in 3 Days...at Home! 


What Is This Ingenious 
Plan? 


The Weider ‘5’ Minute Body Shaper Plan is based 
on doing one continuous, five-minute coordinated 
rhythmic exercise — twice daily and cutting down 
about 20". of your food intake—but without giving 
up any of the foods you like, 

This one, five-minute exercise is designed to slim 
and firm your flabby waistline and hipline (where 
fat accumulates quickest, giving your body a flab- 
by, weak and distorted look), as well as take off 
excess body fat FAST by speeding up your metab- 
olism, burning off stored calories, and releasing 
excess water. At the same time, it helps to re- 
shape your chest, waist, firms your arms and legs 
—improves your tatal body! 

It’s safer than strenuous gym workouls. No dis- 
robing. Do it in the privacy of your own home— 
even while watching TV. The unit weighs about 
16 ounces and fits any wallet-size case. You can 
carry if and use it wherever there is floor space— 
anytime. Even while watching television. 


What The Experts Say: 


Medical Doctors, Chiropractors, Athletic Coaches 
.. agree it’s the most successful Waistline-Weight 
Reducer and Shaping Up Plan they have seen yet, 


What 
Satisfied Customers Say: 


Here are reported results from but a few of the 
thousands and thousands of customers who have 
used the plan. Each of the cases reported below, 
was cerlified, measured and weighed by experts. 
That's why we can guarantee that every result 
reported is absolutely accurate. 

“T lost 25 Ibs. and 534 inches in 14 days,’ G.C. “'I 
Patent Pending. © Copyright Joe Weider 1974 
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lost 32 Ibs. and 6%, inches in 21 days,’’ M.F.‘'T 
lost 15 Ibs. and 3 inches in 14 days,"’ W_E. ‘I lost 
22 Ibs. and 6 inches in 21 days,’ M.B. "'l lost 334 
inches off my waist In 5 days,"’ R.M. “I lost 10 
Ibs. and 654 Inches in 14 days,’'C.]. ‘I lost 10 Ibs., 
614 Inches off my waist and 3” off my hips in 14 
days,’ P.O. “I Jost 10 Ibs. and 5 inches off my 
waist in 14 days," J.C. “I lost 7 Ibs. and 5 inches 
off my waist in 14 days," S.D. 

Results vary depending upon how much over- 
weight you are and how much time you give to 
the Plan. These people have given from 5 to 10 
minutes twice daily to our one simple cxercise, 
lying on their backs in comfort, even while watch- 
ing TV—(and just cutting down about 20% on the 
foods they eat—without giving up the foods they 
love). Naturally, their impressive results vary. 
Bul, we guarantee that you, too, can expect to 
lose [rom 5 to 15 pounds and from 2 to 5 inches 
olf your waistline in 14 days—or your $9.95 will 
be refunded, 


Money Back Guarantee! 
Scientific researchers, medical and fitness experts 
agree—the only way to firm, shape and trim your 
body is by working off the inches. The Body 
Shaper is a simple way to do if. No gimmicks in- 
volved—you will not be ripped off as in the past 
by so-called ‘effortless exercisers’’. 

So, we make you this unconditional guarantee: 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! ! 


After receiving your Body Shaper 
and instruction booklet, use this # 
plan for 14 days. If you do not see 
your new body shaping up, return 
the total Body Shaper Plan for 
your $9.95 refund. 


Weighs 
only 16 ounces. 


(WE GUARANTEE IT!) 


‘Get it off fast''—and see measurable and firming 
results in 14 days or return the exerciser for your 
refund! Proven results are already verified. The 
guarantee is in writing. Now, can you think of a 
reason for not ordering your *5° Minute Total 
Body Shaper? 


(FO MINUTE 


BODY SHAPER 


WE CARE ABOUT THE SHAPE 
YOU'RE IN ...... DON'T YOU? 


SEND TODAY 9.95 


COMPLETE KIT$ 
ONLY 


| JOSEPH WEIDER Dept. Cs/x | 

5-MINUTE BODY SHAPER PLAN 

| 21100 Erwin St., Woodland Hills, CA 91364 i 
Dear Mr. Weider: 

| | have a lot of pounds and inches to lose. And, | | 
want to lose it quickly. Please send me the 5- 

| Minute Body Shaper and Plan. If | should fail to j 
see and feel a dramatic improvement in the first 

| 14 days, | may return it for my $9.95 refund. 

(1 1 am enclosing $9.95, plus $1.00 for shipping | 
| and handling. | 
Enclosed is [] check, (] money order, [] cash, 
| for total $. . (Calif. res. add 6% sales tax). | 
Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. 


NAWETS eC ee a ee eee 
| ADDRESS ...... 
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IN CANADA; ‘5’ MINUTE BODY SHAPER, 2875 Bates Rd., Montreal, Quebec. 


FREE! POWERFUL MUSCLES FAST!§ 
Fantastic New Discoveries in the science of body- i 
Buitding. Our method will add inches of powerful 
[muscles to arms, chest, shoulders & legs. Learn fj 
secrets on trimming the waist with ultra- “eegnedal 
B inethods— fast! Results Guaranteed! Send for free 


Gnisersal | Bodybuilding Box 435 — — — — 
- Dearborn, Michigan 48121 FREE : 


Dept, T 
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“LISTEN IN" TO POLICE-FIRE RADIO CALLS IN_YOUR al 


Works with An Car sortable or 
Home Radio! us! No 


wiring - 3 minute hookuph switches 


Instantly from reguiar radio to as 
iT 


Police - Fire - Emergency - Tax’ 
te ~ Gov't eee. radio calls! 4 
Works, Every Anustmel Dual 
ON & io. 


“~ 


eat Ck. M. old y 
ond Bay, atin 


ye B AS Trial - ‘o e 
WESTERN eae Dept, BT-12, KEARNEY, NEB. 68847 


WIN $$$ PLAYING CARDS 


Not Sold on Newsstands, For Poker & Blackjack 
Players, this advanced concept book is a must. 
The Do's, Don'ts & Strategy of a professional 
for home or legal casino. Send $5.00 which you 
can recover on one hand to: 


CONCEPTS 
BOX 5128, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 27103 


tough but gentle 
genuine 


BABY SHARKSKIN 
SLIP-ON SHOES 


Sharkskin wears and wears! Sharp 
looking. Tassle slip-ons; fully S 
leather lined, leather soles, 

rubber heels. Handlasted 

by Mexico's finest 

shoemakers. 


Write for free color catalog. 
Mail order only, $5 C.O.D. deposit. 


NAVARRO BROTHERS 


Dept. T, 213 S. El Paso St. 
El Paso, Texas 79901 


NEW 


Heathkit electronic 


digital car clock/timer 


Two timepieces in one — an electronic 
clock and a 20-hour rally timer, both with quartz 
crystal accuracy. Bright ¥2"-tall digits automatically 
dim at night. 12 VDC. Just one of 350 money-saving 
kits in the FREE '75 Heathkit Catalog. Write: 

Heath Co., Dept, 204-12, Benton Harbor, Mich. 49022 
*Mail order price, FOB factory 

Prices & specifications subject to 


change without notice GX-308 


INSURANCE 


5% INVESTIGATION 


AND CLAIMS 
ADJUSTING 


| The NO-COLLEGE Profession 


There are millions of acci- 
dents each year—not just 
auto, but fire, theft, flood, 
work accidents, explosions, 
tornadoes. Many require in- 
vestigation by trained insurance 
claims adjustees, a position for 
which you may qualify studying at 
home at your own pace. 


9 out of 10 of our successful grad- 
uates knew nothing of the field when 
they started. Most had no college. 
They were laborers, clerks, servicemen, 
factory workers, farmers. All learned 
at home, some in as little as six months. 


You can start training for as little as 
$10 down, Let us mail you FREE infor- 
mation on MS rinee No obligation — no 
salesmen will call 


op ddncekicahnnaeuaunen, 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOLS 

Dept. 8128-124 

Div. of Technical Home Study Schools 
Little Falls, N.J. 07424 


Rush me free information on career op- 
portunities in claims adjusting. No obli- 
gation. No salesman Is to call. 


Name 
Address 
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VITAMINS FOR YOUR HAIR. 


THE BEST WAY 


The last thing 
you need about 
your thinning hair is 
something that will insult 
your intelligence. 

So we're going to give it to you straight. 

Anything you nib on, pour over or spray 
in your hair is at best temporary or at worst 
sheer witch doctory. 

The secret actually comes from within. 
The secret of a well balanced diet. 


HEAD START IS A VITAMIN AND 
MINERAL COMPOUND DESIGNED TO 
HELP JUST ONE PART OF YOUR BODY. 
YOUR HAIR. — 
Head Start's job is to keep l MAIL TO: 


our hair from starving to SVETI TORIE 
Baath Dying. q ie d St aoe 0 s price for a full 50 day supply. 
: ead tare L71Viston Plus a free hair-care booklet 
Die pees nenya cle | a ee Se: , with important facts about hair. 
anta, (aa. 


supplement your diet with 
just the vitamins and min- 
erals (in megadoses) that | 
doctors who specialize in 
nutntion say are respon- | 
sible for healthy hair. 
Ordinary commercial vita- 
mins and other food supple- | 
ments are fine, but they are | 


Name 


Address 


just not designed to do what 
Head Start will. And since 


your hair grows seven times faster than 
your body cells, your hair needs 
more, 
Only Head Start has the proper 
vitamins and minerals in the right 


doses for the healthiest pos- 
sible hair. 
IS HEAD START AN 
EFFECTIVE 
{ { BALDNESS 
- PREVEN- 
= in ATIVE? 
In cases other 
than hereditary 


baldness. Balding occurs for the 
same reason dry unconditioned 
hair does. 

(Balding is by no means limited to men. 
Over 7,000,000 women suffer from a hair 
or scalp disorder. One that could be 
correctable.) 


Head Start Vitamins. Act 
now and save $2.00 off regular 


THC Shampoo. 


eee 2 A Re Se re SS 


One bottle $7.95 (reg. 9.95); 2 
bottles $15.00. Add 75¢ for han- 
dling. Please send me- 
bottles of Head Start. 
Head Start Aloe Shampoo. 
Contains 3 different proteins, 
with 12% Aloe Vera, 43% total 
protein, non-alkaline, no water 
added. One bottle $5.00; 2 bot 
tles $9.00, Please send me 
bottles of Head Start Aloe 


After over three years of testing and 
daily. use thousands of Head Start users 
state that Head Start can arrest balding, 
condition hair—and in some cases new 
growth has actually begun. 

HAIR WON'T GROW 
WITHOUT CERTAIN 
MINERALS. 

A late report from 
dermatologists has 
determined that hair 
simply won't grow 
without zinc sulfate. 

We've increased zinc 
sulfate in our formula 
by a factor of ten to 


assure that your body and bloodstream 


will have the food your hair needs. 
And zinc sulfate is only one of Head 


Start’s “12” ingredients. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
TO KEEP YOU FROM 
LOSING YOUR HAIR. 
Take advantage of our 
special offer in the coupon 
| below, and try Head Start 
for 30 days. If you feel 
the results are unsatis- 
factory, you can return 
the unused portion and 
we'll return your money. 
Head Start is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Be- 
| cause it'll get to the root 
of your hair problem. 


Sais 
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FREE! 


(when you send 109 for mailing) 
Valuable BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


SENSATIONAL OFFER TO 

INTRODUCE THE WORLD'S 

MOST REWARDING HOBBY 

Get 14 spectacular mint 

issues from Antigua, 

Grenada, Turks & Caicos 

Is., etc., Plus Giant Sil- 
ver Stamp and other scarce CanadaCommem- 
oratives ... British Columbia & Vancouver 
Is., Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Is., Northwest Passage!’ We'll also 
include 110 additional stamps from Britain's 
Lost Empire (alone worth over $3 at stan- 
dard catalog prices!) plus an I|iustrated Al- 
bum and other unusual stamps from our 
Approval Service for Free Examination. You 
can keep the Albumand 110 British Empire 
Stamps as an ADDED BONUS should you 
buy $1 worth from our approval selection! 
Or return Album and 110 Stamps with selec- 
tion and pay nothing. Cancel service any- 
time. Either way, the valuable British North 
America Collection is Yours to keep FREE! 

Send 10¢ for mailing today. 


Kenmore, Milford, BNA-745,N.Hamp. 03055 


‘“SuperSuede” 
Leisure Suit 


Ours alone—it looks and 
feels just like real 
suede.,, but it's ma- 
chine washable and 
costs half the price, 
Ruggedly detailed 
jacket with wooden 
buttons. Flare bot- 
tom pants. Desert 
Sand or Antelope 
Brown. Jacket 

sizes; S-M-L-XL 
Pants sizes: 30-40, even 
waist. Pants with unfin- 
ished bottoms. Style 4119 


$59.95 
Mesh Bikini 


Underwear from Norway 
Our ''see-thru’’ 10090 
cotton fishnet weave, 
Lined pouch, White o1 
Lt. Blue. Waist sizes: 
28-38. Style No. 639 

3 for $10.95 

Send check or M.O, No 
COD's. Add $1.00 post- 
age. Send for Free 
Men's Fashion Catalog. 


magram 
ThE Siang 


830 Seventh Ave. 
(nr. 5ard St.), 
Dept. DT ,N-Y. 


10019 


Start Your Own Business 


Filing Saws 


Earn $6.00 an hour in your 
spuretime. Start saw sharp- 
ening shop in basement or 
garage. No experience need- 
ed to turn out perfect out- 
ting saws with professional 
accuracy With Poley Atuto- 
inatic Filer. No canyassing 
—steady year ‘round busi- 
ness. Ideal for small or big 
towns. We help finance you. 
Minimum investment. For 
information send posteard. 


Powerful electronic detector 

finds buried gold, silver coins, 

etc, Write of call for free 

catalog. Dealer inquiries 
invited. 


Financing Available 19.95 
“Phone day-night (713)682-2728 tq 


RELCO, pept.o-43 198.50 
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(saat THIS FOR A” 
MAIL THIS FOR A 


any 
i TLOAN by MAL 

Convenient Terms i 

Privacy Assured 

Fast AIRMAIL Service i 


Pay off all your bills with a 00 
loan-by-mail from Postal. Only one small 
monthly payment instead of many. Over 
65 years of service. State licensed. Clip 
and mail hi ad ua FREE complete Loan 
apers in plain envelope. AMOUNT 
POSTAL FINANCE CO 

Dept. 113.12 bata 


d 6018 Military Ave. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68104 


Address. 
City. 
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POSTER blown up from your 
jcolor photo or slide at a fraction 
‘of the price. All color posters 
“fi printed on KODAK paper 
Great gift idea! 


into a FULL COLOR POSTER 
at Unbelievable low Cost! 


LOW COST BLACK & WHITE BLOWUPS TOO! 


FULL COLOR POSTERS | 21t-x at. 3250 vata! Eee tie 
20x24" ' a)  X 1Ve: s $3.00 a 
arnt 7 only ie Wa ft. «2 It. $2,50 Pret 

24"%36" only $12.50 


Itt xt. $7.50 


For every color poster ordered, add $2.00 and get a black & 
white same size, Black und White Duplicates 506 off. Add 
Soe Item, hundling. F Prompt delivery put name & 


ir a silde or 


+ atid 31.00 for . insured 


per item. 


Dept. TR-124 


“Z 2 @ 
Congers Color Labs Congers, N.Y. 10920 


NEW ! QUARTERBACK 
BRIEFS Feather welght 
membrane of sleek Lycra/ 
nylon, Tailored pouch, 
minimal back. White, Lt. 
Blue, or Dark Blue. 
S,M,L. 3 for 12.20 (plus 
50 ¢ shipping) m Send 
I 50 ¢ coins for COLOR 
= | PHOTO CATALOG of 
America’s smartest lel- 
sure wear, swimwear. 
@ BankAmericard phone 
\ orders 602-266-486) @ 
Visit PARR in Phoenix 
at 3903 N. 16th St. 


PARR OF ARIZONA 


Dept. 40 BOX 294 
PHOENIX, 85001 


$178°2° Weekly 


Working one hour daily 
in your own business. 


FREE BROCHURE@ 


FAS - Box 13703 D 
San Antonio, Tx. 78213 


110 VOLT “PLUG-IN” YOUR TRUCK OR CAR! 


Mounts Under Dash or Hood in 10 
Minutes—liis O1f-On Sw.-Voltage Ind. 
Light! Up Te 4000 Walls—110 Volt 1¢ 
Power from car Alternator. funs Carpen- 


ter - Farm - Bullders - Tools - Lights - 
lieaters - Drills - Snws. Starta Cars, 
Quik Charges ~ Welds - Brazes, Solders. 


SEND ONLY $2.00 ,, (js 


péstinan 212.99 plus COD 

Kend $11.01) Tor Paid Det paatane: oe 
i pee ‘ontrol—Full 

Warrunty—10 Day Money Instructions. 

All Cars-Campers—Rush order. 


WESTERN ELECTRONICS, Dept. PT-12, KEARNEY, Nebr. 68847 


and pay 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
a HOTTEST DECORATOR SERVICE EVER! $25.00 
hourly with New Wallpaper Design Paint Rollers. 
Create Wallpaper effects, in minutes, for pennies in paint. 
Eliminate cosy wallpaper for Apartment Owners, Builders, 
Decorators, ete, Mantastic New Moneymaker. Free Success 
Plan, write Decowall, 5413: Rhea St., Tarzana, CA 91356. 
FREE BOOK 042 unique proven enterprises,” Work 
home! Hayling-A, Carlsbad, CA 92008, 
ak HOME IMPORT Mai! Order Business. Start without 
capital, Free Report. Mellinger, Dept, H176C, Wood- 
land Hills, CA 91364. 
OVER $16.50 an hour. Spare time at home! Rubber Stamp 
industry needs small manufacturers. We furnish all equip- 
ment and know-how! Particulars free! Write: Roberts, 
Koom RC-136-DP, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, TL 60626. 
1 MADE $40,000.00 YEAR by Mailorder! Helped others 
make money ee Proof. Torrey, Box 318-MTA, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 48107. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITI 
ok WORLD'S LEADING CONTEST MAGAZINE, 50c. 
Prizewinner, 1915 Central, St. Petersburg, ML $3705. 
STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00 hundred. Beginner's Kit, 
1.00. “Leweard’s,"" Brea, CA 92621. 
ke ADDRESSING, malling, plus other homework op- 
portunities! Details 25c. Wright, 130 West 42nd, 
1305-A, New York, NY 10036, 
$300.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE—Stuffing envelopes. Start 
immediately! Details, $1.00 (refundable). Hoyal-QM6, 
Box 36643, Los Angeles 90036. 
GENTS 
*k AVIATION OPPORTUNITY representing our company 
huying/selling airplanes. We train. Tremendous com- 
missions, $5 for sample start-up Kit, agreement forms. 
Aircraft Acquisitions, Dept, B-1, 4225 W, Commonwealth, 
Fullerton, CA 92633. 
s 


EARN BIG COMMISSIONS soliciting delinquent accounts, 
No collecting or investment. Metropolitan Finance, 1129 


West 41st, Kansas City, Missouri, 


DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal De- 
tectives, Box $180-C, Universal City, Calif. 91608. 

* TAPES. RECORDERS, SOUND. EQUIPMENT. Dis- 
counts! Catalog 31.00. Tower, #33008, Wash, 20028. 
PROVEN SUCCESS TECHNIQUES. Pree brochure. Ken- 

nedy Enterprises, Box 8735-T, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815. 

ok GUARANTEED CUT YOUR GOLF SCORE last with 
my Secret Method. Send for Free Details. Fred 

Picracci, P.G.A., Wilcox Oaks Golf Club, Red Bluff, 

California 96080. 


CRIME FIGHTERS! Police-Detectives-Investigators-Infor- 
mation $1,00 (refundable), Don-Q, Box 548-C, Seattle, 


Washington 98111, 
——______OF_ INTEREST TO MEN 


ST TO 
se ATTENTION! KungFu, Karate, Books, Home Instruc- 
tion Equipment, Exotic Oriental Weapons, Den Deo- 
orators: Battleaxes, Maces, Militaria Collector's Knives, 
Historical Wargames, Each Catalog $2.00. Green Dragon, 
1010 North LaSalle, Chicago, Ilinois 60610, 
FOOTBALL-BILLIARDS: Challenging pool game. Pamphlet 
$1.00, Gamekraft, Rox 716-HA, Niles, Mich, 49120. 
> a GUARANTEED HEIGHT INCREASE! 2”-6”, 
JEBCO, Box 30646, Los Angeles, CA 30030. 
STA 
ke FREE CATALOG! PHOTOS! Coast to coast farms, 
business, retirement, Investment. All sixes, 
rices, Safe-Buy Rea] Estate Agency, Inc., N. 
Hayes-TJ, Oak Park, Tl. 60802. (Phone: 312-287-1300). 
$1.00 ACRE! USA and Canada. Lists, photographs mailed. 
Government Lands, 220-1 Delaware, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 


* RHODE ISLAND 250’ WATERFRONT Commercial, 
Yearround home, 3 summer cottages. $125,000.00. 


250, 


Mitchell, 1-401-7830200. 
BIG ... FREE . . . CATALOG! 272 pages! Over 2,500 
612-TM West 47th St., Kansas City, Mo. 64112. 
BARGAINS—CATA S 
GIFTS, JEWELRY. Free Catalogs, 7034 North 14th Ave,, 
HO 
* COLLECT MILITARY ites List 0c, Box 387, 
Baldwin, NY 115 
ke FREE! DIRECTORY OF 500 CORPORATIONS Seek- 
ing New Products. For information on Development, 
Sale, Licensing of bear wees product idea, write for Free 
230 Park Avenue w York, N.Y. 10017, 
CASH-ROYALTIES for patented, unpatented inventions, 
Global Marketing Service, 2854-M ‘Telegraph, Oakland, 
SONG POEMS—MUSIC 
ok ACCORDIONS—Save! Famous makes. Standard-Elec- 
tronic. Home trial. Terms. Trades. Free catalogs! 
Accordion Imports, D. 
SLEEP _LEARNING—HYPNOTISM 
DLMT, Box 487, Anaheim, Calif. 92805. 
* HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: 
Powers, 12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, 
SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympla, Washington. 
ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 
* TISING” tells short-cuts to bigger mail response and 
and why—and much more, $2.00 postpaid, Refundable, 
Free Details about millions-of-prospects for your ‘‘offer."? 
Write S. Omessi, Dept, SO-T12, Classified, Inc., 100 


top values in 40 states coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85021 
RVENTIONS WANTED 
“Invention Kit Raymond Lee Organization, 
California 94612. 
t. CK, 5535 Belmont, Chgo, 60641. 

FREE FASCINATING HYPNOSIS INFORMATION. 
California 91605. 

“SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
profits, includes copy-hints pilus where to place your sds 
East Ohio Street. Chicago, Tlinois 60611. 


PLAY THE BEST! sinc, Stica™, 


ADJUSTS TO 


Wa 


GOLF CLUBS 


TRAVELS 
IN YOUR 
SUITCASE 


Te, 


Patented 
Guaranteed 
Adjusts with coin to driver, chipper, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 3 putters and 3 wedges. Patented 
top-quality shaft is trouble-free and closes to 
24” for travel. A deluxe gift. Right hand only— 
specify mens 38”, ladies 36”. Send $50.00 
check or money order, We prepay. Dept. T, 

Brandell Products Corporation, 9580 William, 
Rosemont, Illinois 60018. 


Est. 

bv MAIL +3. 
Write for FREE J 
CATALOG with 
14 LENS 
SAMPLE CARD 
Thousands of 
Customers 


QUALITY READING or BIFOCAL GLASSES 
for Far & Near—for less money. 
Limited to folks approximately 40 years or 
older not suffering from astigmatism or dis- 
ease of the eye. Money refunded if not sat- 
isfied. May we serve you? Write now! No 

obligation. 


ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO., INC. Dept.TM-3 
537 S. DEARBORN ST. © CHICAGO, ILL. 60605 


"NAM" JUNGLE BOOT 


BRAND NEW 
Fitted to the toughest surest footed 
soles to protect our GIs in the swamps 
& highlands of Vietnam. Great for 
sport or heavy work, Szs 6 to 12, Eg. 
& Wd. No half szs. Ctlg, 25¢ FREE 
with order. Supply is Imited, 
plus Heavy 
$1795 $1.95 cleated 


pstg. sole -—_ 
Bill’s Military Stores, 18 W. Duval St., Dept. T, Jax, Fla, 22202 


SECRET LOANS! 


Borrow by mail in absolute privacy. Up to 
$3000 from reputable company—founded 
1897. No interviews. No co-signers. No mort- 
gages. For full details write: 


mi Dial Finance Co,, Dept. 3816 


' 


340 S.W. Bth St., Des Moines, lowa 50309 


EARN + *500 WEEKLY 
OR MORE — EASY! 


Now needed — Viny! Repair Specialists/Dealers! 
Sensational opportunity available! Operate your 
own profitable business, Write today! . 

FREE 


SAMPLE & 
DETAILS 


GT PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. QK ® 
6156 MissionGorgeRd. © 
San Diego, Calif, 92120 e@ 


<= 
Locate from a LONG DISTANCE! S 


with Ultra-Sensitive D/RECTIONAL Locator 
SENO FOR FREE INFORMATIVE BROCHURE 


BASEMENT TOILET 


Flushes up to existing sewer or sep- 
tic tank by powerful, self-contained 
pump operated by normal water pres- 
sure, No digging up floors. Clog 
resistant, easily installed. Make base- 
ment into game room, den, apartment 
with private bath, Financing available. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. Write for free catalog. 


DOSS, Dept.J-32 , Box 10947, Houston, Tex. 77018 


without a lawyer for under $50” 


By Ted Nicholas 


owner of @ large company, 


incorporation! 
It is presented in simple, clear language. 


Some of the features of the 842 x 11, 30,000 word, 103 page report: 


m The many personal tax benefits of incorporating. 

g How you can incorporate without any capital 
requirement with zero capital. 

@ How a corporation limits the personal liability for the 
owner(s) of a business, to the investment in the 
corporation. (Except for taxes) 

w How to actually form a corporation step by step. 
Included are instructions on completing the forms. 

@ How to own and operate a corporation anonymously if 
desired. This assures maximum privacy. 

@ How to forma non profit corporaiton. How to utilize tax 
“gimmicks” to personal advantage. 

@ Find out why lawyers charge huge fees for incorporating 
services even when often times they prefer not to. 

@ Learn how and why you can legally incorporate without 
the services of a lawyer. There is a fallacy in that most 


people feel it is necessary to have a lawyer to incorporate. 


@ Howto form an “open” or“ close” corporation 
and the difference between them. Report contains 
tear out forms. 

& Sub Chapter S Corporations. What the are. How to set 
one up. How to operate a business as a corporation, yet 
be taxed on individual tax rates if more advantageous. 

@ Learn about the many dangers and hazards of not 
incorporating partnerships and proprictorships. 

® What a Registered Agent is. How assistance is provided 
lo individuals who incorporate. The most economical 
company to use. A complete section on this. 

® How to cut out all fees of the “middle man” normally 
involved in forming a corporation. 

® How a “professional” can benefit from incorporating. 


® How to save from $300 to over $1,000 in the formation 
of the corporation alone! 


@ What a “foreign” corporation is. A State by State list of 
the filing fees involved in registering a “foreign” 
corporation, 

w Learn how a corporation can sell its stock to raise 
capital at any time. 

@ How a single individual can be President, Secretary 
and Treasurer. There is no need to have anyone involved 
except a single stockholder although, of course, as many 
as desired can be included. 

@ How to arrange for any stock sold to an investor ina 
corporation to be tax deductible to the investor's 
personal income in the event of loss. This makes the 
sale of stock in a corporation far more attractive to 
an investor. 

@ An outline of the many situations where an individual 
would benefit by incorporating. 

@ How to legally incorporate and sell stock in a 
corporation without “registering” the stock. 

@ What par and no-par value stock is and which is the 
most practical. 

® How an existing, unincorporated business anywhere in 


NTERPRISE PUBLISHING CO., INC, 
1000 Oakfield Lane, Dept. "R-204 
Wilmington, Del. 19810 
Please send me 


You may have considered incorporating. I'm sure you want fo accomplish this in the most economical way. You may’ 
already be in business and are looking for ways to save tax dollars or limit personal liability. 


You can benefit from this report if you are planning a one man business if vou are associated with a partner or are the 


This exciting report shows you step by step how you can accomplish this for less than $50.00. 
It contains tear-out forms for everything that is needed! This includes minutes, bylaws, and the actual certificate of 


You'll learn of the many benefits of incorporating either an existing business or one that is planned, 
Fully revised and updated 5 printing of 50,000 copies now ready! 


the United States can benefit by incorporating. Also 
included are the steps to take after incorporating. 


& The reasons why 24rds of the corporations listed on the 
American and New York Stock Exchanges incorporate 


in Delaware—the State most friendly to corporations— 
and how you can have the same benefits as the largest 
corporations in America. 


@ What to do if you are already incorporated in another 
state and want to take advantage of incorporating in 
Delaware, without ever visiting the State, 


® Learn why many “side” businesses and investments 
should be separately incorporated. 


READERS COMMENTS From Unsolicited Letters 

In Our Files: 

“Thank you for the kindness you have rendered me.” 
—W.W. B., Terre Haute, Indiana 

“Reread important parts again . . . worth many times 
parchase price.”—J. J., Sunbury, Pennsylvania 

“Your book . . . was excellent! We intend to incorporate 
within the next few days.”—C. B,, Lindhurst, N.Y, 

“Thank you for writing a book like this. People like myself 
need it.”—W. B., Grandview, Idaho 

“Just want to say thanks ... Received my copy... um very 
happy with it.”"—D. J,, Houston, Texas 

“Outstanding and eye-opening book.” 

—T. J.T, Alexandria, Va. 

“Got to admit you've done a superb job... my compliments,” 
—A, W.B., Ararat, N.C. 

“Well written .. . informative . . , astounded at rapidity.” 
—P. B., San Francisco, Ca. 

“Books ...is tops... would recommend it to others.” 

—R. H. W., Carpinteria, Ca. 


REVIEWERS COMMENTS 

“Handy book .. . Describes in laymen’s terms how to proceed 
..+ Old American spirit lives.”—San Francisco Chronicles 
“Tells how to incorporate . . . without capital . . . limits 
personal liability."—New England Business Journal 
“Anyone thinking of incorporating .. . should not skip any 
pages.”"—Sacramento Bee 

“My attorney, Ralph Benson, is boosting book.” 

—Book Ends n' Odds 

“Step by step instructional manual” 

—Los Angeles Herald Examiner 

“One attorney who read it said he'd like his secretary to use it 
for quick reference.”—Delaware Today 

“Even for one-man business with little or no capital” 
—Home Office Report 

Solid piece of work”—Corporation Dept, official 

“For those tired of paying what can amount to thousands in 
legal fees. One of best “How to’ books we have seen.” 
—Corporate Finance Newsletter 
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BABY ZEUS (from page 17) 


silent. It was a savage test of strength. 
There was a popping sound, and two teeth 
fell to the carpet. It was impossible to 
tell whose they were. Neither dog gave 
any sign of pain. Then they suddenly re- 
laxed their hold and bit again, with the 
black dog getting a shoulder while Baby 
Zeus snapped at the air. 

“He's workin’ him over. He's workin’ 
out,” went the shouts. And it was true. 
Dynamite was clearly in control. His ex- 
perience was beginning to tell. Baby Zeus 
was hot and breathing hard. He was slow- 
ing up. He had made some mistakes, and 
while Dynamite hadn’t capitalized on them 
as Well as he should have, Baby Zeus was 
starting to look like a loser. 

They had been fighting for almost an 
hour when Dynamite pinned Baby Zeus 
with a high shoulder hold for almost five 
minutes, countering every move Zeus 
made to get up. The Mexicans went wild, 
feverishly rushing to lay off bets they'd 
made, but few people were ready to bet 
against Dynamite at this point. 

Baby Zeus turned his head again, as if 
looking to Mazo to help. Fresno blew his 
whistle. It was Baby Zeus to make 
scratch a second time, Mazo spoke ear- 
nestly to his dog, as though they were 
alone together. “Okay boy, go get him,” 
he said finally. Limping badly, Baby Zeus 
made his way across the pit to the black 
dog, and a whoop went up from the crowd. 

Mazo pleaded with Zeus now—lips 
pursed, moving his head and shoulders 
from side to side, as if he himself were 
fighting. Dynamite picked up where he'd 
left off, driving Baby Zeus back, shaking 
him the way a rattler shakes a rat, growl- 
ing and picking his holds. Baby Zeus was 
willing to fight but he seemed bewildered 
and off balance. 

Dynamite kept trying to get under him 
to flip him on his back. Baby Zeus went 
over twice and recovered, but it seemed 
only a matter of time. 

And then a subtle, gradual change came 
over Baby Zeus, He seemed to find his 
center again, and began carrying the fight 
to the other dog. At first it was a leveling 
off, hard to spot because most of the fight- 
ing was being done with both dogs lying 
on the blood-soaked carpet, locked in long 
holds. It was a battle of will and stamina, 
fought with ebbing strength. They were 
like two heavyweights going into the final 
rounds, realizing that the outcome was 
now truly in the balance and close at 
hand, 

Eventually it was Baby Zeus who took 
control. The crowd registered this realiza- 
lion with silence, and then with a growing 
rush to bet on Zeus while there were peo- 
ple who weren't aware of what was hap- 
pening. Now it was Baby Zeus’ turn to pin 
the black dog with a high shoulder hold 
and leave him snapping at air, his head 
twisted to the carpet, 

“Now you got him, Zeus," they shouted. 
“Finish the sonofabitch. Yeah.” The black 
dog shook himself sluggishly, trying to get 
Baby Zeus off his back. He failed, and 
Baby Zeus’ bite got steadily more fierce. 
Dynamite turned away, and his how] was 
the first of the night. The whistle blew, 
Mazo pried Baby Zeus’ jaws open, and 
the dogs were taken to their corners. 
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It was Dynamite’s turn to scratch. His 
trainer held him for a moment, aimed him 
across the ring and, at Fresno’s signal, 
patted him and let him go. But Dynamite 
wasn’t going anywhere. Bemused and ex- 
hausted, he wobbled to his feet and 
turned back toward his trainer, looking 
for a way to escape the pit, Fresno’s 
whistle blew, and pandemonium broke 
loose in the house, Mazo couldn't believe 
the feeling as the tension lifted from him 
at last. He looked around and let out a 
shriek. “He quit!" the crowd shouted. 
“He's had enough. It’s over. Let’s see the 
money, Yahooo!” 

But it wasn't over. Baby Zeus, under the 
rules, had to show he was ready to fight 
on. Fresno waved his arms for silence, and 
when the shrieking died away, he turned 
to Mazo who was holding Baby Zeus be- 
tween his legs. “Release your dog,” he 
said. 

Tt was barely perceptible, but if you 
knew the rules, you'd be looking for it, 
and Fresno, who had refereed a hundred 
fights, was watching. Mazo didn’t think 
as he did it, but instead of simply taking 
his hands off Baby Zeus and letting the 
dog run out, he gave him a jubilant shove. 
He needn't have. The dog was perfectly 
willing to go. He wobbled across the pit 
like a runner with a pulled tendon. But it 
was too late. Fresno had seen the shove. 
As the shouting broke out again and the 
winners started to collect their bets, Fresno 
whistled for silence. The noise gradually 
died away, and the crowd turned its at- 
tention back to the ring with questioning 
looks. Then the bombshell burst. 

“The fight is drawn,” shouted Fresno. 
“The white dog was pushed to make 
scratch, The fight is drawn.” 

There was a stunned silence, and then 
somebody shouted, “Whaddya mean, a 
draw? The white dog won it. I was here!” 

“The fight is a draw,” Fresno repeated. 
“The white dog was pushed. It's a draw.” 

A thunderous mixture of boos and 
whoops filled the chicken barn. Beer cans 
began hurtling into the pit, fighting broke 
out in several places, and there was a rush 
for the exit. 

The black belt from Oregon snapped 
his equipment case shut, scooped up Dyna- 
mite, nodded toward Mazo, and left. Mazo 
knelt in his corner, holding Baby Zeus, 
looking down at the bloody carpet. His 
handler, Nick, bent down and packed 
Mazo’s equipment case. He shut it, and 
motioned to the Indian to go. Mazo’s face 
was drawn. He was close to tears. He car- 
ried Baby Zeus gently in his arms. The 
dog was a mass of cuts, but he looked up 
at Mazo and tried to lick the Indian’s face, 

“Let’s get him into the van and rub him 
down,” said Nick, Mazo nodded, and they 
made their way out into the yard. As they 
walked to the van, someone shouted after 
them, “The Okie. Have you paid the 
Okie?” Nick stopped and turned back. 
“How much do we owe him?” he asked. 

“Thirty bucks is your share," the man 
said, 

“Here,” said Nick, and handed the man 
the money, 

“Thanks,” said the man. “That was a 
tough deal for you guys.” 

“Yeah,” said Nick. 

“Come on,” said Mazo. “Let's take care 
of the dog.” 


A swarthy plumbing contractor was 
standing beside the van, “I got my Caddy 
here,” he said, “Let me run you home." 

Nick told one of his friends to take the 
van. After Mazo had shot the dog up with 
antibiotics and stopped the worst bleeding, 
they took Baby Zeus home in the Cadillac. 

It was an hour’s drive. They wrapped 
Zeus in a blanket, and put him in the back 
seat. Mazo rode next to him. There was 
little conversation, Mazo said, “How could 
I fuck up afterwhat hedid?" repeating the 
question aloud several times as they drove. 

Nick directed the plumber to Mazo’s 
place. They pulled up in the yard, and 
saw the blue light of the TV set shining 
out of the window of the front room, 
where Mazo’s old lady sat watching the 
late-night movie. 

Nick got out of the Caddy and opened 
the door on Mazo's side. “T guess you'd 
better keep the dog in the house tonight ” 

“Yeah, I will,’ Mazo answered, He 
reached over and scooped the dog up in 
his arms. “He’s asleep.” he said to Nick. 
Then he backed out of the car and stood 
up. holding Baby Zeus in the blanket. 

“Let me see.” said Nick. He flipped 
back the blanket and looked. After a mo- 
ment, he said, “He’s dead, Mike. He ain't 
asleep,” 

“Dead?” said Mazo incredulously. 

The plumber came over and looked. 
“Hemorrhagic shock,” he said. “They 
shoulda warned you about that.” 

Mazo laid Baby Zeus down on the 
ground, He could feel the limpness in the 
dag’s body. He uncovered him and looked. 

“IT gotta be going now,” said the 
plumber. 

The two men who bent over the lifeless 
dog heard the softgrowl of the pearl-gray 
Cudillac backing out of the yard, but neither 
of them looked up. T 


SMOTHERS BROTHERS (from page 64) 


socko performances won them a return 
engagement. 

The touch was still there. And so was 
top Vegas dollar, which now both Dick 
and Tommy seemed prepared to enjoy. In 
July, Tommy married for a second time. 
And he and Dick became country gentle- 
men. Both bought property. 

Dick’s place was in Santa Cruz, and he 
was characteristically full of plans for it. 

“IT want to learn enough about organic 
gardening to produce our vegetables all 
year “round,” he said. “T want to open up 
the property, clear a lot of it. Plant native 
grass, alfalfa or clover. Run a few head 
of cattle, chickens.” 

Tommy’s property was in Sonoma 
County. He intended to build his place 
from scratch, which was not how it was 
with the boys in their TV scramble. The 
Smothers Brothers were old hands there. 
And if they could set another shot, they 
figured to show the industry they still knew 
their business. 

Sometimes, though, they wondered if it 
was meant to be. The tube continued to 
confound them. “Like on this LA station,” 
said Dick, “they cut us up when we were 
at the Troubadour. Said we were non- 
controversial and not what they expected 
us to be... And then in the clip the station 
showed, it proceeded to bleep out some 
of the words Tommy said in the act.” T 


Photographed in Kejimkujik National Park, Nova Scotia. 
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